















Being an Acura engineer requires a very strong mind. Avery vivid imagination. And, perhaps most important, a very 
short memory. After all, had our engineers dwelled on all the praise given to the first-generation Legend-making Car 
and DriverX Ten Best list three straight years and being named Motor Trends 1987 Import Car of the Year—they might 
have been content to give the 1991 Legend just a few minor improvements. Instead, they started from scratch. And gave 


















FORGET EVERYTHING 
'rOU’VE HEARD 
ABOUT THE ACURA LEGEND. 
OUR ENGINEERS DID 


the new Legend a longitudinally mounted, 200-horsepower, 3.2-liter V-6. A redesigned double-wishbone suspension that 
improves handling and road feel. And a more ergonomic interior, with driver's side and available passenger's side air h ags . 
Improvements that, along with hundreds of others, make the new Legend more mem- /TT\ jj^J 

orable than ever. Call 1-800-TO-ACURA for more information and the nearest dealer. \l V precision crafted performance 











WE'VE MAP A HUNPREP YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
IN WEATHERING TME ROUGH 5P0T5. 

In over a hundred years of storms and calms, MetLife has fever failed to meet its 
obligations to its customers. AncTw^re helping you get the insurance protection and 
financial services you need, now ancfin the future—whichever way the wind blows. 

For more information, call your MetLife representative. 

getmet.it pays: 

& MetLife 


© 1990 Metropolitan Life Insurance Co?NX,NY 
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Tank commander Pat Armijo of the Third Armored Cavalry waits for the signal to go 

Bush: ‘The Final Phase’ 
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DESERT 

STORM 


High noon came and went with no word 
from Baghdad. Eight hours later, the full 
fury of Operation Desert Storm broke over 

Kuwait, opening the long-awaited land _ 

phase of what Saddam Hussein called “the 
mother of all battles.” American and allied forces 
moved on several fronts to envelop Iraqi troops in 
hopes of a speedy surrender, following a strategy de¬ 
vised by President George Bush and his top advisers 
to minimize coalition casualties. The ground attack had 
another purpose, too: to set in motion currents that 
The president gave the order might ultimately sweep Saddam from power in Bagh¬ 
dad. It was a goal that gained momentum when Iraq set 
Kuwaiti oilfields ablaze in a “scorched 
earth” policy, and reportedly began 
carrying out terror reprisals against 
Kuwaiti civilians. While the action 
may have been all but inevitable, it 
represented a breakdown of diplo¬ 
macy. The Soviet Union’s eleventh- 
hour attempts to broker an Iraqi with¬ 
drawal from Kuwait failed under the 
pressure of the allied deadline, rais¬ 
ing questions about the future of col¬ 
lective security. Page 14 In a quiet moment, a soldier reads a letter 
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Exploiting the public’s distrust of the media: RNC mailing, Simpson 

A Press-Bashing Hero 


Who Supplied 
Saddam? 

T he White House may soon, 
possibly as early as this 
week, agree to release a "sani¬ 
tized” list of items approved by 
the Commerce Department 
for export to Iraq during the six 
years before the invasion of 
Kuwait. The list would not 
name the companies that sold 
the equipment. Despite pres¬ 
sure from a House govern¬ 
ment operations subcommit¬ 
tee, the export list—said to 
include such potentially sensi¬ 
tive material as computer 
parts, lasers, aircraft supplies, 
chemicals and emulsion ex¬ 
plosives—has been kept secret 
for months by the Bush ad¬ 
ministration. Although all the 
sales were legal, many of the 
U.S. firms that did business 
with Iraq during the 1980s are 
squirming. "If that list gets out, 
a lot of public-relations guys 
are going to get rich,” says a 
Hill staffer. ■ 


P olls show that most Ameri¬ 
cans don’t like the way the 
media is covering the Persian 
Gulf War, a fact the Republican 
National Committee is at¬ 
tempting to exploit. Identical 
letters to the. editor have re¬ 
cently appeared in dozens of 
newspapers around the coun¬ 


try. The letters urge support for 
the troops in the gulf and de¬ 
nounce the media for giving 
"so much attention to the 
small number of anti-war pro¬ 
testors.” The campaign was 
orchestrated by the RNC, 
which sent out 500,000 ap¬ 
peals asking recipients to sign 
the preprinted letters and 
mail them in accompanying 
preaddressed envelopes to 
their local papers. 

"It’s not press-bashing,” 
said an RNC spokesman. But 
the appeal was signed by 
none other than Wyoming 
Sen. Alan Simpson, whose re¬ 
cent claim that CNN Baghdad 
correspondent Peter Arnett 
was an Iraqi "sympathizer” 
made Simpson a hero among 
press-bashers. ■ 

QjgjiQglQSHH 

Indictment: Citicorp, the na¬ 
tion’s largest bank holding 
company, had more on its 
mind last week than the huge 
stake purchased in it by a Sau¬ 
di prince. A former Citibank 
employee, Ernest Liu, who 
was named "salesman of the 
year” in 1986, was indicted for 
allegedly laundering $3 million 
in heroin proceeds through 30 
bank branches. Liu pleaded not 
guilty. Liu left the bank in 
1988 to become a financial con¬ 
sultant. "He won sales awards 
for bringing in new accounts,” 
said a bank spokesperson. ■ 


Gulf War Edition 

T he CW is starting to form on the postwar world. That’s 
why the Democrats, major CW consumers, are so quiet. 
They want to see what it has to say. 


iWMlfll Conventional Wisdom 


George Bush 

* 

Sure, they’ll second-guess you. But 
for now, Father Knows Best. 

Saddam Hussein 

♦ 

You’re toast, Adolf. Bush has you in 
the mother of all comers. 

Tariq Aziz 

♦ 

Close, but no cigar. Hope your rent- 
a-car had unlimited free mileage. 

Mikhail Gorbachev 


Old CW: Brilliant diplo coup. New 

CW: Cold-war gambit 

United States 


On an adrenaline rush. Let’s go in 
and finish off this maggot. 

Kaddafi 

♦ 

Babbling has-been. Saddam, if you 
survive, it’s best you can hope for. 

Hew World Order 

4 

Killed in action. CW never sure what 
it meant, anyway. 

Soviet Union 

4 

Mr. Subliminal says: We appreciate 
(shut up) your efforts (butt out). 

The media 

4 

Once an extremist sport, press-bash¬ 
ing is the new national pastime. 

Kuwait 

% 

Old CW: Land of spoiled money¬ 
bags. New CW: Today’s Cambodia. 



Hey, Brother 

N ewsweek has learned that 
members of Saddam Hus¬ 
sein’s own family have urged 
the Iraqi dictator to make peace 
with the United States. U.S. 
intelligence sources say that 
Saddam’s half brother, Bar- 
zan Takriti, last week warned 
Saddam that his regime 
would be destroyed if he didn’t 
negotiate a withdrawal from 
Kuwait. Barzan also told Sad¬ 
dam that his inner circle of 
aides in Baghdad was giving 
him "false information and 
bad advice” on the war, the 
sources say. Barzan, who once 
headed Iraq’s powerful inter¬ 
nal security force, is one of 
Saddam’s most trusted confi¬ 
dants. He is now Iraq’s repre¬ 
sentative to the United Nations 
in Geneva. 

Barzan’s warning is the 
first glimpse U.S. intelligence 
analysts have had of the views 
of Saddam’s relatives on the 
war. The analysts don’t see it 
as a major split in the regime. 
But, they say, it could indicate 
a significant crack in the wall of 
advisers around Saddam. ■ 


His ‘Kampf’ 

i f you dismissed George 
Bush’s comparisons be¬ 
tween Saddam Hussein 
and Adolf Hitler, consid¬ 
er this. Saddam, like 
Hitler, outlined his vi¬ 
sion of the world—and 
his place in history—in a 
book whose title in Ger¬ 
man is "Unser Kampf,” 
or "Our Struggle.” (Hit¬ 
ler did the same in "Mein 
Kampf,” or "My Strug¬ 
gle.”) Published in Swit¬ 
zerland and Iraq in 
1977, Saddam’s book was 
excerpted last week in 
the German magazine 
Hamburger Rund¬ 
schau. His view: there 
must be a Mideast war 
to expel the Jews from 
Israel while dividing 
the United States, Eu¬ 
rope and Japan over oil. 
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TOYOTA LIFETIME GUARANTEE 







Our Lifetime Guarantee 
may come as a shock. 


Or a strut. Or a 
muffler. Because once 
you pay to replace them, 

Toyota’s Lifetime Guaran¬ 
tee* covers parts and 
labor on any dealer- 
installed muffler, shock, 
or strut for as long as you 
own your Toyota. So if 
anything should ever go 
wrong, your Toyota dealer 
will fix it. Absolutely free. 

Of course, when you 
consider that your Toyota dealer 
uses only Genuine Toyota Parts, 
installed only by highly trained 
Toyota technicians, the chances of 
anything going wrong are slim- 
to-none. So you’ll probably never 
even have to take advantage of 
Toyota’s Lifetime Guarantee. But 
if you do, at least it won’t come 


as a shock 
to your 
wallet. Call 
1-800-GO-TOYOTA for more infor¬ 
mation and the location of your 
nearest Toyota dealer. 

TOYOTA 


• Mufflers • Shocks • Struts 


Get More From Life... Buckle Up! 
*See your Toyota dealer for details. 
© 1991 Toyota Motor Sales, U.S.A., Inc. 










Scoring a ‘Moron-athon’ 

T he biggest winner of the 1991 Grammy Awards was 
Sinead O’Connor, who didn’t attend. She probably had a 
better time than we did. And why was Richard Gere there? 
And why did he feel it necessary to say hi to his girlfriend? A 
look at other attendees: 


Garry Shandling 

Memo to Grammy producers: What, 
were Arsenio and Billy busy? This lounge 
lizard couldn’t get a laugh at a bowling 
banquet. 

★★★ Tracy Chapman 

True, sometimes she’s way too sincere. 
But at a gaudy moron-athon like this—are 
you listening, Cyndi Lauper?—it’s wel¬ 
come. Nice Lennon tribute. 

★★ Bob Dylan 

So crude and indecipherable he made 
Jack Nicholson seem like Gilligan. 

But, hey, at least the guy has a 
sense of humor. 

★★ Tony Bennett 

Whoa, velvet-lungs, that toupee seemed 
all over the place. But a nation mourned 
when you lost to Harry Connick Jr.’s 
big ears. 



Let’s Play Gulf! 

N ow people are actually 
having fun watching war. 
John Berryhill, a student at 
the University of Delaware, 
has come up with the Persian 
Gulf Party Game, the rules for 
which have been spread 
through the Internet computer 
network. Some rules avail¬ 
able in next month’s Harper’s: 
after each commercial, rotate 
between networks. When 
someone says "Scud,” swig 
some beer and change the chan¬ 
nel; if someone says “Patriot,” 
everyone salutes. The last to sa¬ 
lute drinks. When Wolf 
Blitzer appears, everyone must 
shout "woof, woof.” And 
whenever Dan Rather says 
something insipid, the last 
person to shout "Change the 
channel!” must drink. ■ 




Love affair with super unleaded 


Fill It Up 

L ower oil prices aren’t nec¬ 
essarily bad news for the oil 
companies, because of Ameri¬ 
ca’s love affair with super un¬ 
leaded. As prices have fallen, 
premium gas—a highly profit¬ 
able product—is staging a 
comeback. Only one in eight 
cars requires premium, but 
until last year it accounted for 
one of every four gallons sold. 
The Iraqi invasion drove the av¬ 
erage price of premium to 
$1.55 a gallon in October from 
$1.27 in July, cutting its mar¬ 
ket share to 15.5 percent. Now 
with the price down to $1.31, 
the share is 17 percent. ■ 



‘A Fascinating 
Expose’ 

H ere’s this week’s winner of 
the unintentionally ironic 
book-blurb award. Next 
month William Morrow will 
publish David Marston’s 
"Malice Aforethought: How 
lawyers use secret rules to get 
rich, get sex, get even ... and 
get away with it.” One review 
on the jacket calls it "a fascinat¬ 
ing expose of the illegal, cor¬ 
rupt and unethical practices of 
some members of the legal 
profession ... those guilty of 
such practices too often re¬ 
ceive only a gentle slap on the 
wrist.” Who wrote the blurb? 
Former U.S. president, par¬ 
doned Watergate offender 
and lawyer Richard Nixon. ■ 



Detroit Is 
Talking... 

A bout the possible rise of a sec¬ 
ond Hoffa in the Teamsters 
union. James P. Hoffa—as in 
Jimmy Hoffa—is making a bid 
to become president of the 
union, as his notorious father 
once was. Hoffa, a labor law¬ 
yer who has worked with the 
Teamsters, 
says he can run 
for president 
now that federal 
racketeering 
charges against 
top union offi¬ 
cials have been 
dismissed. But 
a federal official says Hoffa 
isn’t eligible because he hasn’t 
worked "in the craft.” The 
union was barred from hold¬ 
ing elections until the cases 
were resolved. Hoffa’s first 
test of his "grass roots” strate¬ 
gy will be at the union’s nomi- 
I nating convention in June. ■ 



Hoffa 



Hi, Neighbor! 

T his brings new meaning to 
the term home video. The 
latest trend, which probably 
won’t get a Sunday-night time 
slot, is selling do-it-yourself 
pornography. Producers will 
pay up to $30 for each minute 
of naughty-naughty films made 
in the privacy of your own 
home. The quality usually 
stinks but rentals are heavy at 
porn stores across the nation. 
Store operators say many cus¬ 
tomers prefer to see real action 
among people who don’t al¬ 
ways look like Harry Reems 
and Marilyn Chambers. The 
business has grown so big that 
some porn companies send 
camera crews to people’s homes 
to shoot simulated home vid¬ 
eos on location. Some current 
titles: "Amateur Hour” and 
"Open Window.” 


Lucy HowARDand Ned Zeman 
with bureau reports 



The flag-making in- 
I dustry has gotten a 
lot of attention lately. 
Much of the vocabulary 
inside the industry is 
derived from the Latin 
"vexillum,” which was 
the name of a square flag 
carried by the Roman 
cavalry: 


Vexillolatry: Flag 
worship. 

Vexillology: Study of 
flag history. 

Vexo: Flag hobbyist (in 
Great Britain, Flag- 
wallah). 

Vexibit: Flag fact; or 
vexibyte, if the informa¬ 
tion is computerized at 
the flag factory. 

A couple of other words 
not related to vexillum: 
Betsy: A flag maker or 
designer (derived from 
Betsy Ross). 

Flag-fallen: A member 
of the flag industry who 
is unemployed. 


FROM TOP: NC, BURSTEIN—PHOTOREPORTERS, SONIA MOSKOWITZ, FREHM-AP, ELGAR—LFI, 
SONIA MOSKOWITZ, CHENET—NEWSWEEK, SHEINWALD—AP, HAL MAYFORTH 





























Enjoy the simple pleasures you may be miss¬ 
ing. Rediscover comfort and confidence. 

Dental implants offer a more permanent solu¬ 
tion for replacing any number of missing teeth - 
from a single tooth to a full set of dentures. 

A recent survey of dental specialists found: 

• Dental implant use has nearly tripled in 4 years. 

• Dental implants are used by people of all ages. 

• Leading reasons for requesting dental implants are: 

-to restore normal eating and speaking abilities 
-to enhance facial appearance and confidence 
-to increase denture retention 


Get the facts on dental implants - the surgical 
alternative to replace missing teeth. 

Contact an oral and maxillofacial surgeon -- 
the dental specialist with the experience and sur¬ 
gical expertise to evaluate dental implants as an 
alternative for you. 

Return to a better way of living. Join those 
who have experienced renewed comfort and 
confidence. 

Find out for yourself why dental implants 
have been called the next best thing to natural 
teeth. 


See your oral and maxillofacial surgeon...experience that works for you. 

For free information on dental implants, call toll-free: 

1-800 IMPLANT 

fk a| AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ORAL AND MAXILLOFACIAL SURGEONS 

Is# 







Reporting the Storm 

According to "Showdown at 'Fact Gap’ ” 
(home front, Feb. 4), reporters concede 
that "certain military details,” if reported, 
"could help Saddam Hussein.” Yet at tele¬ 
vised military briefings journalists contin¬ 
ue to pose questions about plans and tactics 
for future field operations that the Penta¬ 
gon is forced to sidestep. Instead of proving 
that they recognize the need for restraint, 
these reporters have convinced me that 
they would report the date, time and loca¬ 
tion of a planned allied attack if they had 
the opportunity. 

Jay A. Baker 
Durham, N.C. 


Your statement that "the Dhahran prize 
for grandstanding goes easily to CNN’s 
Charles Jaco” for his mistaken perception 
of a gas attack is an unfair criticism of a 
courageous reporter. I saw no grandstand¬ 
ing. I saw only an apprehensive journalist, 
exposed to a possible gas attack, bravely 
continuing to report. Jaco did not owe his 
viewers the apology he issued—but he de¬ 
serves one from your writers. 

Brenda K. Phillips 
Crawfordsville, Ind. 


Why so few dissenting viewpoints in your 
reports on the gulf war? Politicians lined 
up behind George Bush do not represent a 
broad spectrum of political analysis, nor do 
the "experts” (Henry Kissinger, for exam¬ 
ple) you’ve presented. Why don’t you pro¬ 
vide more meaningful coverage of the ac¬ 
tivities of the substantial numbers of 
people in this country who oppose the war? 

James Mendieta 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Long after Peter Arnett has published 
his memoirs, and CNN has squeezed every 
dime it can out of its advertisers (it has 
raised its prime-time rates by 500 percent 
since the start of the war), Americans and 
other backers of the U.N. coalition in the 
gulf will continue to feel the sting of betray¬ 
al from his obsequious spreading of Sad¬ 
dam Hussein’s propaganda ("Peter Arnett, 
From Baghdad,” home front, Feb. 11). For 
all the high and mighty talk we’ve been 
hearing about constitutional rights and 
freedom of the press, news reporting is big 
business. Arnett’s reports exemplify war 
profiteering at its worst. 

Arrie S. Dollard 
Solana Beach, Calif. 


I am less concerned about the news that 
Saddam Hussein allows Arnett to trans¬ 
mit from Baghdad than I am about the 


‘Baghdad Pete’ 




T he Feb. 11 
interview 
with CNN 
war correspond¬ 
ent Peter Ar¬ 
nett ("Peter Ar¬ 
nett, From 
Baghdad”) 
prompted emo¬ 
tional letters 
from all sides. "His presence in Iraq 
gives us a unique opportunity to hear 
the other side, ” wrote one reader. 
"Arnett deserves a medal of honor for 
his courageous reporting. ’’Said an¬ 
other reader: "Any voice from within 
the lion’s den is better than none. ” 
But many readers thought Arnett — 
at the time, the only American TV 
reporter in Baghdad—had become 
an Iraqi pawn. "Arnett is nothing 
but a pathetically disgusting parrot 
perched at Saddam’s right hand, ” 
said one. Some other readers offered 
derogatory nicknames for Arnett 
such as "Baghdad Pete. ” 


reporting that CNN transmits to Bagh¬ 
dad. Those members of the press who 
yearn for the kind of unrestricted cover¬ 
age permitted in Vietnam should remem¬ 
ber that Ho Chi Minh was not receiving 
live American television reports, complete 
with strategic analyses and predictions by 
military experts. If giving the enemy valu¬ 
able information is the price we must pay 
to affirm our First Amendment, then pool 
coverage and military clearance of reports 
may be the necessary cost of live satellite 
technology. 

Barbara A. Boswell 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


covering the Vietnam War, "you went any¬ 
where nerve and foolishness would take 
you.” The press are blaming everyone ex¬ 
cept themselves for being on a tight leash, 
but freedom of the press shouldn’t mean a 
reporter’s freedom to wander wherever he 
or she pleases in a war theater. 

Gerald S. Kupkowski 
Cheektowaga, N. Y. 


Peace Pleas 

Prior to the air war against Iraq, the 
world was united in a strong, effective, non¬ 
violent coalition to try to force a despot to 
change his ways. No one will ever know 
whether sanctions would have been suc¬ 
cessful because President Bush’s impa¬ 
tience interfered with that noble experi¬ 
ment. But if it had worked, it truly would 
have been the harbinger of a new world 
order. The new world order that Bush is 
touting, by contrast, seems suspiciously 
like the old one: military force and the 
imperialistic imperative. 

Tom Joldersma 
Vashon, Wash. 


From a casual George Bush to the fright¬ 
ening eyes of Saddam Hussein, from confi¬ 
dent fighter pilots to the destructive 
hardware lined up on both sides of the gulf 
war, none of your photo images brought 
home exactly what this war means better 
than that of the letter written to Bush by an 
Iraqi 12-year-old proclaiming "Children 
Want Peace” ("When Little Children Have 
Big Worries,” home front, Jan. 28). No 
matter where you stand politically, there is 
no denying that the children of this war 
have done nothing to deserve the unhappi¬ 
ness war always brings. Any death on ei¬ 
ther side is one too many. Every hour that 
passes without an attempt at peace is an 
hour lost from the future. 

Osa Armi 
Ithaca, NY. 


Thank goodness for Peter Arnett. Even 
though his reports are censored by the 
Iraqi government rather than the Penta¬ 
gon, they show how destructive war really 
is. From the sanitized reports we usually 
get, one might conclude that our warplanes 
are dropping marshmallow bombs that 
gum up the Iraqi war machine without 
harming human beings. 

Eula Guy 
Troy, Mich. 


In "Behind the Lines in the Gulf’ 
(bylines, Feb. 11), Newsweek correspond¬ 
ent Tony Clifton answered his own ques¬ 
tion as to why hismovementisso controlled 
in the Persian Gulf when he noted that, in 


Wasted Billions? 

Ken Adelman suggests that the four S’s 
("stealth, sea-launched cruise missiles, 
SDI-like defenses and space systems”) were 
much maligned ideas of the Reagan admin¬ 
istration for which we should be humbly 
thankful ("Star Wars in the Desert,” my 
turn, Feb. 4). Let me set the record 
straight. Development of Stealth bombers, 
sea-launched cruise missiles and serious 
satellite surveillance began long before the 
Reagan administration. As for the Patri¬ 
ot’s being "a sort of SDI Jr.,” Adelman is 
attempting to slop a coat of success paint on 
the Star Wars boondoggle. The Patriot was 
a Ford administration initiative, and the 
Army says SDI and the Patriot are "not 
even a spinoff of each other.” Adelman and 
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Here’s a way to 
save a child’s life... 
by sending a “CARE Package” 
overseas for only $12 a month. 


At last, through a program called CARE for the 
Child, you can provide a lifesaving "CARE Package” 
to desperately needy children overseas. And you can 
do it for only 40 cents a day ... just $12 a month. 

This "package” is not an individual box of 
supplies, but immediate and ongoing assistance for 
children. It includes nourishing food, critical health 
care, vitamins, safe water and much more. 

Meet A New Child Each Month 
Each month we’ll send you the story and photo¬ 
graph of one of the special children whom you are 
helping ... a different child each month, in a different 
part of the world. You’ll learn fascinating facts about 
the culture and countries in which these children live 
and you’ll see firsthand how much every gift means. 

You’ll also receive a full membership kit 
including a PhotoKeeper for your monthly photos, a 
membership card, a decal, a calendar and a newsletter 
... and most of all the deep satisfaction that comes 
only when you reach out and help someone in need. 



As a member of CARE for the Child you’ll receive all kinds of 
interesting information about the children you’re helping overseas. 


CARE... We’re A Name You Can Trust 

We’re a program of CARE, the organization who 
originated the "CARE Package” and has been helping 
needy families for over 45 years. 

We work smart... making use of donated and 
surplus foods, working with local governments, and 
exercising strict cost controls. As a result, every dollar 
we receive provides more than $8 worth of goods and 
services overseas. That’s a lot of impact. 

Children Are Waiting 

It costs less than 40 cents a day to join CARE 
for the Child and send life-giving "CARE Packages” 
overseas. That’s not much when you consider that the 
children you will be helping come from families who 
are barely clinging to life ... many with incomes of 
less than $300 per year. 

This very minute there are so many children 
in need overseas ... children kept awake by gnawing 
hunger ... who are too weak to walk to school... 
too sick to play. You can be their lifeline simply by 
returning the coupon below and joining CARE for 
the Child right now. 


i Membership Form 8190001 i 

* Ifes, I want to send lifesaving "CARE Packages” to * 
■ children in need for just $12 a month. Enroll me now as * 
I a member of your CARE for the Child program and in- 1 

• traduce me to a new child each month. My first $12 gift I 

I is enclosed. I 

I Name_ I 

. Address_ 

| City_State_Zip_ | 

I CARE for the Child, 660 1st Ave, New York, NY 10016 I 

j_ ICABEl FOII THE CHILI) j 






















If you're looking for 
some good reading, 
you've just found it. 
The free Consumer 
Information Catalog. 

The Catalog lists 
about 200 federal 
publications, many of 
them free. They can 
help you eat right, 
manage your 
money, stay healthy, 
plan your child's 
education, learn 
about federal benefits 
and more. 

So sharpen your 
pencil. Write for the 
free Consumer 
Information Catalog. 
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the Reagan sycophants just wish they had 
emphasized these sensible items, rather 
than the glitzy and dubious weapons sys¬ 
tems they wasted their billions on. 

Charlie Collins 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


I am wary of Adelman’s celebration of 
the precision of modern technology. If war 
becomes clean and efficient we are likely to 
forget its terrors. Will we ultimately pre¬ 
serve more lives by using precision weap¬ 
ons or by finally comprehending that it is 
people—not just "targets”—who are killed 
in war? As Robert E. Lee once said: "It is 
well that war is so terrible, or we should 
grow too fond of it.” 

Amanda I. Seligman 
Princeton, NJ. 


Baltic Bloodshed 

Why impose economic sanctions on the 
Soviet Union for using military force to 
suppress rebellion in the Baltic States 
("Bloodshed in Lithuania,” internation¬ 
al, Jan. 21)? These states are attempting 
to secede from the Soviet Union. When 
our own Southern states attempted to se¬ 
cede from the United States, Abraham Lin¬ 
coln sent troops to prevent them, at the cost 
of tens of thousands of lives on both sides. 
Leave the Soviets to their business and let 
us go about ours. 

David Karl Bynum 
Erie, Colo. 


The Price of War 

I fear Robert J. Samuelson takes an eco¬ 
nomic, rather than a humanistic, view of 
the cost of the war ("Don’t Worry About 
the Cost,” home front, Feb. 4). To suggest 
as he does that the war’s cost "is not very 
important” and "isn’t large enough ... to 
cripple the economy” is absurd and be¬ 
side the point. I think Dwight D. Eisen¬ 
hower put the cost of war in a saner and 
more suitable perspective when he said, 
"Every gun that is made, every warship 
launched, every rocket fired, signifies, in 
the final sense, a theft from those who 
hunger and are not fed, those who are cold 
and are not clothed.” 

Ilse Kelso 
Soquel, Calif. 


Samuelson says we shouldn’t worry 
about the cost of the war. Heavens no. We’ll 
wave the flag and cheer the troops, but 
we’ll shrink from supporting them in the 
only real way we can. We’ll dump the cost of 
the war onto our national debt instead. 
Then, when the GIs return, they can join us 
in paying for the war—perhaps for the rest 
of their lives. Polls suggest overwhelming 


support for Bush’s actions in the gulf, but 
also an unwillingness to shoulder the eco¬ 
nomic burden through a tax surcharge. 
It seems we don’t want to put our money 
where our mouth is. 

George F. Aroyan 
Ft. Myers Beach, Fla. 

Maverick on the Hill 

We finally have a politician we can ad¬ 
mire ("Crashing the Capitol Club,” nation¬ 
al affairs, Jan. 14). Minnesota Sen. Paul 
Wellstone ran an honest campaign, he is 
not owned by big business or PACs, he ad¬ 
dresses tough issues in tough ways and he 
consults his constituents. Too bad there 
aren’t 99 more like him on the Senate floor. 

Todd A. Stocke 
Bloomington, III. 


Is it not a national disgrace that the 
president of the United States can be 
heard asking "Who is this chickenshit?” 
about a maverick senator with controver¬ 
sial views? Might we not expect the presi¬ 
dent to be a better role model? 

Judith Brennan 
Blue Hill, Maine 


President Bush should recall Lyndon 
Johnson’s sage advice: "In politics you’ve 
got to learn that overnight chicken shit can 
turn to chicken salad.” The president could 
be looking for Senator Wellstone’s vote one 
of these days. 

Robert E. Burns 
Montello, Wis. 

A Little Light Reading 

Newsweek took a cheap shot at college 
students by characterizing the list of the 10 
best-selling books on college campuses—a 
list that includes three cartoon books—as 
"A Disturbing Reading List” (periscope, 
Feb. 11). Intellectually challenging read¬ 
ing is part of every student’s course work. 
To relax and to retain perspective, students 
read lighter materials like "The Authorita¬ 
tive Calvin and Hobbes” in their free time. 
It is unfair to suggest that such leisure 
reading indicates a lack of academic 
seriousness. 

Christine Osvald 
Princeton University 
Princeton, N.J. 

Modernity and Militarism 

When George Will calls Iraq a "cultur¬ 
ally underdeveloped society” in his Jan. 
28 column about the links between mili¬ 
taries and societies ("From Bayonets to 
Tomahawks”), he wrongly judges another 
people by American values and standards. 












His kind of ethnocentric chauvinism, 
which fosters intolerance and hatred, is at 
the root of all too much international 
strife. We Americans are banefully cir¬ 
cumscribed by our Western perspective; 
until we learn to appreciate non-Western 
cultures we cannot hope to foster a peace¬ 
ful world. 

Don Mosgrove 

Fairfield, Conn. 


Will says that "modern science makes 
militarism increasingly untenable for 
societies that are not comprehensively 
modern.” Quite the contrary: modern sci¬ 
ence makes militarism increasingly unten¬ 
able—period. 

Kerry G. Treasure 
Columbia, Md. 
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Overheard 

I thought I’d be riding the lead tank 
into Baghdad by now. Instead I’m stuck 
in a briefing room with the biggest 
bunch of boobs and dorks I’ve ever met.” 
Robert Brown, editor of Soldier 
of Fortune magazine, on getting stuck 
with the media in Saudi Arabia 

Coing to bed with Episcopalians is like 
ecclesiastical necrophilia.” 

Rev. Walter SuNDBERGo/'fAe 
Northwestern Theological Seminary 
in St. Paul, Minn., on warming relations 
between Lutherans and Episcopalians 

ICeep your hairpiece on.” 

Nation columnist Christopher 
Hitchens, during an argument on 
CNN with Charlton Heston about 
the Persian Gulf 




Because of a transmission error, a Reporter’s 
Notebook article yesterday about the situation in 
Israel during the Persian Gulf war mistranslated a 
Hebrew expression, 'nahash tzefa.’ It means 
'poisonous snake,’ not 'poisonous snack’.” 

A correction last week in The New York Times 

I don’t eat salad. I eat beef and wear wool.” 

Maj. Gen. Paul Funk, commander of the Third 
Armored Division in the Persian Gulf, 
when asked to describe himself 


■Ble all look alike.” 

Tom Brokaw, after an American soldier came 
up to him in Saudi Arabia and said, 
"You’re Peter Jennings, right?” 


I look at the picture from Riyadh and I know about half the 
people in that room and they couldn’t cover a fire. ” 

Political commentator Jack Germond, 
on the press in the gulf 

They get relaxed. There are no girls. There’s no one around 
to kiss. So they use their toothbrush to clean their rifle.” 

Maj. Harold McAdoo,o/i why so many soldiers have 
trench mouth from not brushing their teeth 

Rflommy, there are people on this tape.” 

Michael Las low, 6, after seeing a porno orgy on a $3 video 
tape mislabeled as a Buttons the Bear cartoon 




















































‘The Final Phase’ 
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I ask only that all of you stop and say a prayer for all the coalition 
forces... who this very moment are risking their lives for their 
country and for all of US. —President George Bush, Feb. 23 
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Saddam’s 
Last Stand 

As the ground battle begins, Bush aims to break 
Iraq’s leader and strip him of his tools of war 



A nd so it began. On battle¬ 
fields as old as time, 

George Bush and Sad¬ 
dam Hussein let loose 
the dogs of war last 
week. By the half light of the 
moon, tanks nosed through sand 

berms, scanned the desert and _ 

fired into the darkness. In a poly- 
glot babble, soldiers shouted orders, cursed 
and prayed while shrapnel whined by their 
ears. The night sky lit up in terrifying webs 
of tracers. The ground shook under bombs 
that left craters the size of baseball dia¬ 
monds and shells that came whirring in. 
Only the diplomats were duds now. There 
was no place to hide, no place to reflect on 
abstractions like collective security or in¬ 
terests like oil. Common sense had failed to 
bring around an uncommon enemy. So 
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once again in the Middle East, the future 
would be written in blood. 

Saddam told his troops they would have 
angels on their shoulders when they stood 
to fight. Instead they found Apache heli¬ 
copters and Hellfire missiles on their tails. 
Fed up with his whims, President Bush 
j gave him 24 hours to think and seven days 
to get out of Kuwait. When the deadline 
passed, Bush said, "Regrettably,” Saddam 
had let "his one last chance” slip away. He 
ordered his field commander "to eject” him 
from Kuwait. The president intended to do 
more than shoot the dictator out of the 
sheikdom he had nearly destroyed. He 
meant to break him, shame him, strip him 
of his tools of war. When the mother of all 
battles ends in the father of all defeats, 
Saddam will be lucky if he escapes with 
his life. 

Saddam’s last stand was Wagnerian in 
its madness. He backlit himself with the 
flames of Kuwait’s oil wells, which he 
turned into torches. As the air filled with 
the sulfurous stench of rotten 
eggs, his troops executed civilians 
1 “ ‘ in the streets of Kuwait City. One 
moment, he swore defiance; the 
next he tried to get Mikhail Gor¬ 
bachev to save him. When that 
failed, he withdrew into his bunk¬ 
er, playing Hitler, who wanted to 
take everyone with him when he 
fell, rather than Hirohito, who 
surrendered to save his people from annihi¬ 
lation. Cornered, bloodied, he still had one 
infernal device in his arsenal: his stocks of 
nerve gas and chemical weapons. 

As allied troops went over the top, Bush 
asked all Americans to say a prayer for 
them, "especially our men and women who 
are ... risking their lives for democracy 
and all of us.” If his tone was religious, his 
spirit was martial. A Newsweek Poll 
showed that his mood squared with the 
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Saddam Hussein (left), the USS 
Wisconsin firing its guns from the gulf in 
preparation for the offensive 


country’s. Many people (42 percent) would 
have preferred for him to stick with the air 
war and angle with the Soviet Union for a 
diplomatic deal; but out of every 10 Ameri¬ 
cans, five said the time had come to move 
from talk to military action, six wanted to 
humiliate Saddam, and seven said he 
would be the winner if he was allowed to 
withdraw from Kuwait and remain in pow¬ 
er in Iraq. Given the arithmetic, Bush is 
probably right in his own calculation that if 
the coalition scores quickly in a short war 
and with relatively few casualties, the 
country will stand by him. 

As always, Saddam made it easy for ev¬ 
eryone, including the Soviets, to loathe him 
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and leave him. His emissary Tariq Aziz 
shuttled desperately between Baghdad 
and Moscow trying to buy time. But Aziz 
offered far too little far too late in the game. 
Gorbachev placed a couple of long-distance 
calls to the White House. Bush reviewed 
Saddam’s latest offers with Gorbachev. But 
the two leaders also talked philosophically 
about a new world order. And they didn’t 
let Saddam draw them into old snares in 
the Middle East. By the time they finished 
their conversation, Bush was calling Gor¬ 
bachev "Mik,” Gorbachev was signing off 
in English ("OK, goodbye”), and Saddam’s 
fate was sealed. 

The dictator could not win his mismatch 
with reality. The more pertinent question 
was how many lives it would take to beat 
him. His one success was deeply atavistic: 
toppling all standards of reasonable dis- 


OPINION WATCH 


The Will to Fight 

If America's allies in the gulf are 
satisfied with terms of an Iraqi 
withdrawal from Kuwait, 
should the U.S. end the war or 
fight on alone until Saddam 
Hussein is removed from power? 
50% End war 
41% Fight on 

From the Newsweek Poll of Feb. 22,1991 


course, rejecting every rational approach, 
he managed to throw everyone back into 
antique ways of settling their dispute. In 
Baghdad, where the electricity was out, 
peddlers were selling oil lamps to illumi¬ 
nate the place. It might as well have been 
3,000 years ago. In one random spasm, Sad¬ 
dam lobbed yet another Scud into Israel. 
Air-raid sirens went off. In a concert 
hall, members of the Israel Philharmonic 
fled. Isaac Stern, an old man with a violin, 
wound up playing Bach to an audience in 
gas masks. The epiphany captured the 
forces of darkness and civilization at war in 
the Middle East. It was a war only Saddam 
wanted. Now Americans, their Arab allies, 
the other members of the coalition and 
ordinary, decent Iraqis will pay the blood 
price for it. 

Tom Mathews 
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Central Command has drawn up detailed battle plans, assigning combat roles to coalition units such as Britain's Royal Fusiliers 


Allied Blitzkrieg 


In the largest ground attack since World War II, 
U.S.-led forces stun and disrupt Saddam’s troops 


W ith an avalanche of ordnance 
and phalanxes of hard-charg¬ 
ing tanks, allied land forces fi¬ 
nally swarmed into Kuwait 
and southern Iraq at 4 o’clock 
Sunday morning. The defeat of Saddam 
Hussein’s Army was foreordained. But con¬ 
fident American generals had a grander 
goal in mind: the greatest feat of arms since 
World War II. They expected tough fight¬ 
ing; they knew there would be allied casual¬ 
ties; they were prepared for Saddam to 
strike back with poison gas or some other 
terror weapon. But what unfolded in the 
desert on Sunday was an unequal contest 
between the most advanced armored divi¬ 
sions in the history of warfare and a large 
but crude Third World army already grog¬ 
gy from 38 days of relentless bombing. The 
issue was not whether the Iraqis would be 
defeated, but how shatteringly. The allies 


were after total victory, a victory 
on such a scale and of such techni¬ 
cal elegance that the campaign 
would be taught in military acad¬ 
emies for generations to come, 
like Hannibal at Cannae or Napo¬ 
leon on a very good day. 

Near the end of the first day’s | 
fighting, it seemed almost too 
easy. The attackers achieved all their ini¬ 
tial objectives: a 20-mile advance into Ku¬ 
wait by the heavy armored columns of the 
U.S. VII Corps and other forces and, far to 
the west, a 70-mile thrust into Iraq by U.S. 
airborne and tank units with the French 
Foreign Legion as their spearhead. There 
was an airborne assault on Kuwait City, 
probably by the U.S. 82nd Airborne Divi¬ 
sion. There were reports of amphibious 
landings by the U.S. Marines. Allied air 
forces were "surging,” mounting combat 
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sorties at about double their normal rate. 
"Friendly casualties have been extremely 
light. As a matter of fact, remarkably 
light,” said Gen. Norman Schwarzkopf, the 
allied commander. With a news blackout in 

_ force, Schwarzkopf offered few 

details. "So far, we’re delighted 
with the progress of the cam¬ 
paign,” he told reporters in Ri¬ 
yadh. Asked about the direction 
of allied attacks, he said: "We’re 
going to go around, over, through, 
on top, underneath and any other 
| way it takes.” 

Saddam lashed back with his 
most practiced weapon: rhetoric. "Fight 
them, brave Iraqis,” he exhorted his Army 
and his people in a radio broadcast, vowing 
to defeat "Bush and his stooges.” Beating 
up on easy prey, the Iraqis continued to 
retaliate by setting fire to Kuwaiti oil wells; 
about 500 were in flames by Sunday. And 
there were reports that their Army of occu¬ 
pation was murdering Kuwaiti civilians 
and rounding up others to hold hostage 
against the allied attack. So far, however, 
Iraqi troops in the field weren’t putting up 
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OPINION WATCH 


Into the Breach 


Do you agree or disagree with the follow¬ 
ing statements? (Percent saying disagree) 

29 % If Saddam Hussein withdraws from Kuwait 
but remains in power in Iraq, that will be a victory 
for the U.S. and allied forces 
28 % Allied military attacks have already 
eliminated the military threat Iraq had posed 
to the Persian Gulf area 

51 % The Soviet Union is playing a positive role 
in seeking an end to the war 

For this Newsweek Poll, The Gallup Organization interviewed a national sample of 
768 adults by telephone Feb. 22. The margin of error is plus or minus 4 percentage 
points. Some "Don’t know” and other responses not shown. The Newsweek Poll © 


with Kuwait. The job of attacking them was 
assigned to Army Lt. Gen. Frederick 
Franks, the VII Corps commander, whose 
force consisted of four American divisions 
and elements of a fifth, as well as Britain’s 
"Desert Rats,” the First Armoured Divi¬ 
sion. For weeks, the news media had specu¬ 
lated that VII Corps would execute a loop¬ 
ing "left hook” through Iraqi territory west 
of Kuwait. Expecting such an attack, the 
Iraqis moved a Republican Guard tank divi¬ 
sion and a regular Army mechanized divi¬ 
sion into the area west of a long, deep gulch 
called Wadi al-Batin. As the ground war 
began, however, it appeared that VII Corps 
was attacking farther east, near the Ku¬ 
waiti border, bypassing the forward Repub¬ 
lican Guard divisions. 

Daring thrust: In the second major thrust of 
the ground campaign, Schwarzkopf and 
the commander of the U.S. XVIII Corps, Lt. 
Gen. Gary Luck, opted for an audacious 
plan known to their logisticians as "the 
leapfrog.” The ultimate objective is a deep 
thrust to block the Republican Guard’s 
lines of supply and retreat in southern Iraq. 
The attack was launched from a point 
about 200 miles west of the Kuwaiti border 
and almost due south of Baghdad—much 
farther west than the Iraqis seem to have 
expected. But deep thrusts depend vitally 
on logistics, a sure supply of ammunition, 


much of a fight. Schwarzkopf 
said more than 5,500 prisoners 
had been taken in the early 
fighting. Hundreds of Iraqi 
troops reportedly raised white 
flags before the allies even 
reached their positions. Chemi¬ 
cal weapons had not yet 
appeared on the battlefield; 

Schwarzkopf said stories of the 
Iraqis using poison gas turned 
out to be "bogus.” He men¬ 
tioned only one Iraqi counterat¬ 
tack, a thrust of unspecified 
size that the Marines repulsed 
with their armor, antitank 
weapons and air support. 

Peace plan: The news blackout, 
announced by Secretary of De¬ 
fense Dick Cheney, meant that 
an anxious home front would 
learn few details about the 
campaign for the first 48 hours 
or so. Cheney said the blackout 
would help protect "the men 
and women whose lives are on 

the line.” Even before the fighting be- I levels as quickly as possible, from a direc- 
gan, Washington’s security arrangements tion or in a manner that those forces were 
proved to be remarkably leakproof. White not expecting. 

House officials said President Bush secret- Saddam’s best troops, the Republican 
ly approved the approximate date for the Guard, made up most of the theater reserve; 

ground war shortly after Cheney and Gen. I they were stretched out along Iraq’s border 
Colin Powell, the chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, re¬ 
turned from Saudi Arabia on 
Feb. 10. The president and his 
advisers stuck to that schedule 
through some frantic diploma¬ 
cy last week, as Soviet Presi¬ 
dent Mikhail Gorbachev tried 
to forge a compromise peace 
plan. Gorbachev got Saddam to 
promise that he would with¬ 
draw from Kuwait. But the 
Iraqi dictator ignored the far 
more stringent terms in an ulti¬ 
matum from Bush. On Sunday, 

Moscow issued a statement re¬ 
gretting that a "very real 
chance” to end the war peace¬ 
fully had been missed and in¬ 
sisting that a settlement could 
still be negotiated. 

The alljes had already decid¬ 
ed to settle the Persian Gulf 
crisis by other means. Their 
strategy was based on speed, de¬ 
ception and massive armored 
assaults backed up by constant 
aerial bombardment. Iraq had 
its forces deployed in three 
tiers: the front line, the tactical 
reserves farther back in Ku¬ 
wait and the theater reserves 
along Kuwait’s northern bor¬ 
der or in southern Iraq. The es¬ 
sence of the allied battle plan 
was to engage each of the three U.S. Marines intensifying their combat exercises last week in the Saudi desert 
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Week Six: 
Going In 
on the Ground 


REPUBLICAN 
GUARD 
IRAQI FRONT 
LINE 

KUWAIT INT'L 
AIRPORT 


O nly eight hours after 

Saddam Hussein passed up 
his "last chance” to withdraw 
from Kuwait peacefully, the 
allied ground assault began. To 
safeguard the advancing forces, 
the Pentagon initially withheld 
all details of the operation. But 
military analysts said it would 
undoubtedly be a massive, multi¬ 
pronged attack by land, air and 
sea. The goal: to free Kuwait by 
breaking through Iraqi lines, 
cutting off resupply and escape 
routes and crushing the 
Republican Guard. 
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fuel, water, food and spare parts, ferried in 
by planes and trucks. The first task for the 
attackers—including the U.S. 101st Air¬ 
borne Division and Third Armored Cavalry 
Regiment and the French legionnnaires 
and light infantry—is to set up a string of 
supply bases in Iraqi territory. As each new 
base is set up, supplies will leapfrog to the 
head of the line. The attack was so daring, 
and came from such an unexpected quar¬ 
ter, that advance elements of the force, 
including the legionnaires, moved into 
Iraqi territory some 12 hours before the 
formal start of the ground offensive. 

"The troops are doing a great job,” 
Schwarzkopf said on Sunday. But in many 
military offensives, the first day is relative¬ 
ly easy, as the attackers cross unoccupied 
territory or cut through thinly defended 
frontline positions. Saddam had placed 
some of his poorest troops along Kuwait’s 
southern border, as cannon fodder that 
might exact some small price in blood from 
the allied attackers. Senior Pentagon offi¬ 
cials and commanders in the field weren’t 
sure exactly how much damage the air cam¬ 


paign had done to Iraqi forces, including the 
better ones deployed farther back. There 
was not enough proof that the 545,000-man 
Iraqi force dug in across Kuwait and south¬ 
ern Iraq had sustained significant losses. 
The CIA was skeptical about bomb-damage 
assessments from Schwarzkopf’s head¬ 
quarters in Saudi Arabia, where intelli¬ 
gence analysts reported that more than a 
third of the Iraqi armor and artillery had 
been destroyed. Schwarzkopf himself told 
a reporter last week that air attacks were 
"killing” more than 100 enemy tanks a day 
and that the Iraqi Army was on the verge of 
collapse. That, said one Pentagon official, 
"is not the Iraqi Army’s conception of itself, 
based on what we’ve gleaned” from inter¬ 
cepted radio transmissions. 

Dim picture: There were other intelligence 
problems as well. Weeks of photo recon¬ 
naissance gave U.S. planners little assur¬ 
ance that Iraq’s supplies of poison gas and 
antitank weapons were being destroyed. 
Despite the pounding that Iraqi units had 
taken from the air, many U.S. officers be¬ 
lieved elite units would emerge from their 


bunkers to fight on. "There are some [Re¬ 
publican Guard] units out there that. . .are 
going to just kick butt,” one official said. 

White House officials say Schwarzkopfs 
battle plan was finalized during Powell and 
Cheney’s visit to Saudi Arabia on Feb. 9 
and 10. Bush was briefed, and the approxi¬ 
mate date of the ground war was approved, 
on Feb. 11. Then, last week, Gorbachev’s 
last-ditch peace initiative seemed to put 
the plan on hold. When Bush and his top 
advisers gathered on Thursday evening to 
discuss the U.S. response, Powell recom¬ 
mended that Saddam Hussein be given un¬ 
til noon Saturday to begin his withdrawal 
from Kuwait. That left Schwarzkopf just 
enough time to complete his preparations 
for the offensive if, as everyone expected, 
Iraq rejected the deadline. The White 
House mood was grim. As national-securi¬ 
ty adviser Brent Scowcroft told it, Bush and 
his men were increasingly concerned that 
"Kuwait was going up in flames.” They 
were also annoyed by Gorbachev’s attempt 
to undercut the U.S.-led coalition. "The 
Soviets have their own objectives in this 
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that may not be parallel to the [interests of] 
the United States,” Scowcroft said. 

At 1 p.m. Saturday, Bush publicly voiced 
his "regret” over Iraq’s refusal to comply 
with the U.S. deadline—and that state¬ 
ment was a signal for Schwarzkopf to pro¬ 
ceed. Bush himself then called the leaders 
of allied nations to inform them of the gen¬ 
eral timing of the attack; none objected, 
according to White House officials. He had 
already talked with Gorbachev, who urged 
him to wait two more days before launch¬ 


ing the ground attack to give the Iraqis 
another chance to back down. Bush de¬ 
clined, saying the coalition plan would pro¬ 
ceed as scheduled; he did not tell the Soviet 
leader when the allied attack would come. 
He also called Richard Nixon, Jimmy Car¬ 
ter, Gerald Ford and Ronald Reagan and 
alerted House and Senate leaders to the 
impending offensive. He made plans to ad¬ 
dress the nation at 10 o’clock Saturday 
night and took off for Camp David. 

Despite the initial success of the Desert 


Storm ground offensive, no one in Wash¬ 
ington believes that victory over Saddam 
Hussein will be cost-free. The task now for 
Schwarzkopf and his commanders is to 
keep U.S. casualties to a military mini¬ 
mum—and the task for Bush, as command¬ 
er in chief, is to lead the nation to accepting 
the losses that are inevitable even in a 
successful war. 

Tom MoRGANTHAuand Russell Watson with 
John Barry, Douglas Wallers™* 
Ann McDaniel in Washington and 
C. S. MANEGOLDand Peter Katel in Riyadh 
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On the eve of battle. Marines conduct a live-fire exercise with AT-4 antitank weapons 


Going Into Battle With the Tiger Brigade 


By Tony Clifton 


ON THE KUWAITI BORDER 


T he official announcement 
of a ground war was a day 
away, but the Marines were 
already hard at it. Backed by 
cavalry artillery, they en¬ 
gaged the enemy in a fierce 
armor and artillery duel. The 
battle began near noon on 
Thursday when three compa¬ 
nies of Marines—about 500 
men—in Light Armored Ve¬ 
hicles began a reconnais- 

I sance in force over the 

! Kuwait border. The Iraqis at¬ 
tacked with mortars, artil¬ 

lery and machine-gun fire, 

[ then with T-55 tanks. But 
the Marines’ land-launched 


TOW missiles took out four 
Iraqi tanks, seven trucks and 
a BMP armored personnel 
carrier. The Americans cap¬ 
tured 73 prisoners during the 
first night of the battle; an 
additional 23 surrendered 
under fire early the following 
day. "It’s been a pretty brisk 
fight,” said Col. John Sylves¬ 
ter, commander of the Tiger 
Brigade. "But they have been 
coming out waving white 
flags, and one of them said, 
'We’re happy to give up, 
but we had to make a token 
fight first’.” 

It certainly didn’t look 
like a token fight on Friday 
morning. The battle unfolded 
against a surrealistic back¬ 
drop: more than two dozen 


burning Kuwaiti oil wells, 
each shooting orange jets of 
flame 50 or 60 feet into the 
air and throwing off vast 
clouds of black smoke. The 
smoke blew across the bat¬ 
tlefield from northwest to 
southeast, forming a thick 
curtain above the Iraqi posi¬ 
tions, against which the fire¬ 
balls from Iraqi targets hit on 
the ground and the white 
puffs of American airburst 
shells were starkly outlined. 
The sky above the American 
positions was clear blue, 
so that the white trail¬ 
ers of Tiger Brigade multi¬ 
ple rocket-launched projec¬ 
tiles stood out like fat yarns of 
white wool. 

Both sides exchanged ar¬ 


tillery and mortar fire, but 
the Iraqi fire came from 
fixed, unchanging positions, 
so the American attackers 
knew where the fire would 
land. Two Marines were 
wounded; two others had 
what will surely be one of this 
war’s most miraculous es¬ 
capes. As Colonel Sylvester 
described it, "There were two 
Marines driving in a Humvee, 
both of them in the front seat. 

An Iraqi mortar round landed 
in the back seat, exploding the 
ordnance in the hummer and 
blowing the whole thing to 
shreds. The blast blew both 
men out of the vehicle and nei¬ 
ther has a scratch on him— 
although you would hardly 
recognize the thing they were i 
driving in. I think you could I 
fairly call it a case of divine j 
intervention.” The men— ! 

Lance Cpls. Robert Grady and | 
William Noland—told anoth¬ 
er pool reporter that within 
15 minutes of their escape, 
both had inscribed their hel¬ 
mets: LUCKY AS HELL. 

The night air attacks on the 
Iraqis were unrelenting, the 
rumble of B-52 strikes in 
the distance mixing with the 
thuds and bangs from fighter- 
bombers dropping much clos¬ 
er. During the day, airstrikes, 
artillery and rocketry rum¬ 
bled almost continuously. Al¬ 
though they were not fighting 
especially well, and these Ira¬ 
qis were not the Republican 
Guard, they stuck to the job 
tenaciously. "They’ll certain¬ 
ly pop some more caps at us 
before this is over,” Colonel 
Sylvester said. "But when we 
really punch back at them, 
they’ll give Up. And we’re go¬ 
ing to get a lot more prisoners 
before this day is over.” 
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A Pummeling From 
the ‘Paper Tiger’ 

Spending the last days of the countdown toward 
ground war with the new breed of Green Berets 


By Col. David H. Hackworth 


I t’s sad, really: the Iraqi Army in Kuwait 
is like a dazed boxer with his dukes down, 
motionless in the center of the ring as his 
opponent delivers blow after lethal blow. 
The fighter knows he can’t win, but the 
referee won’t stop the bout. Meanwhile, his 
manager stands in the corner shouting defi¬ 
antly for him to fight on. 

The Iraqi forces are, as Desert Storm com¬ 
mander Gen. H. Norman Schwarzkopf put 
it last week, "on the verge of collapse. ” Only 
Saddam Hussein seems not to know this. It’s 
hard to be in contact with reality from the 
bottom of a bunker. Particularly when you 
have a habit of being wrong. He was wrong 
to take on an eight-year fight with Iran, and 
wrong to think the United States was a 
paper tiger that would prove unwilling to 
fight over his invasion of Kuwait. Final¬ 
ly, he is wrong about the outcome of this 
war. Pfc. Scott Rogers, a paratrooper here, 
got it right when he said, "He hasn’t done 
anything but strike out. Now he is standing 
at the plate without a bat and doesn’t know 
it.” If the historical ratio of casualties 
to bomb tonnage holds true, I would not 


be surprised to learn that 50,000 
Iraqis have been killed and more 
than 200,000 wounded after 37 
days of the gulf war. 

Still, political considerations 
seem to dictate that this will be a 
massive duel in the sun. If so, 

George Bush’s "new world order” | 
will be built on the graves of many 
young Iraqis and Americans who want 
mainly to go home. I suspect Schwarzkopf 
has resisted a premature ground-attack de¬ 
cision. But in the end he is a soldier and has 
followed the orders of his commander in 
chief. His plan will be carefully orchestrat¬ 
ed to keep friendly-fire casualties to a mini¬ 
mum. Schwarzkopf is not one for bloody 
charges up Hamburger Hill. In fact, he is 
probably too caring to be considered the 
perfect general. 

If all goes according to plan, the Iraqi 
Army in Kuwait could be bagged up within 
a week. But the operation may be slowed by 
smoke from oil fires or by a turn in the 
weather. And it certainly won’t be blood¬ 
less. There are hundreds of thousands of 
mines buried in the sand, many of them 
chemical. There will be Iraqi diehards, like 
the Japanese at Iwo Jima. Iraqi artillery 


DESERT 

STORM 


smarter and better than we were in Viet¬ 
nam. All had three to four years of college 
under their pistol belts. Few of the younger 
ones were staying in the Army, but all were 
gung-ho about their mission, their country 
and their teammates. The lifers were quiet 
regulars who hated Sylvester Stallone’s 
Rambo and any comparison to "a muscle- 
bound freak who has done us a lot of dam¬ 
age,” as the team’s sergeant quietly put it. 

Fragments of shells and battlefield 
rubble were everywhere in their camp, 
and, like most battlefields, there were 
abandoned cats all over the place. 
At night the team probed the ene¬ 
my lines. They located the enemy, 
called in artillery and air fire, 
"bringing havoc from the sky,” as 
one sergeant explained it. Occa¬ 
sionally they got shot at. And like 
all good soldiers they bitched: 
| about the REMFs (Rear Echelon 
Mother F—s) in Riyadh having 
the latest equipment while they were at the 
end of the supply line running on empty 
and the "Riyadh Rangers” making a big 
deal about a few harmless Scud attacks. 
And not getting the news. Said Sergeant 
Moe: "We’re a few hundred yards from 
Iraqi positions and we get our war news 
from the BBC. Armed Forces Radio doesn’t 
reach the front... Like everything else, it’s 
only for the REMFs.” 

I asked a Beret we’ll call Mark why his 
team sergeant was so tough. He said, "Ser¬ 
geant Mike brought 10 guys out here and 
plans to take 10 guys back. His motto: fail to 
prepare; prepare to fail.” Their main bitch 
was as old as war itself: no beer, no women. 
Team medic Scotty said, "This is the 
healthiest Army in history. My liver is as 
pure as fresh snow.” The old Special Forces 
humor was there, too. In a play on a line 


and chemical weapons will 
cause casualties. Finally, the 
U.S. Army is green, unpre¬ 
pared for combat that will kill 
many of their own soldiers 
through friendly fire. 

For myself, this is my final 
war. I was pleased to spend my 
last days before ground action 
in the company of the same 
guys I closed out the Vietnam 
War with: the men of the Green 
Berets. They were on a secret 
mission out in the middle of no 
man’s land. Their leader, an old 
friend from ’Nam, swore me not 
to mention places and to dis¬ 
guise names so he wouldn’t get 
nailed by the military bureau¬ 
crats who have prevented re¬ 
porters from saying what is 
happening in the trenches. 
Pound for pound, there are 
5-dodpool nQ better soldiers than the 
Green Berets. The new breed of Berets is 
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from the Vietnam movie "Apocalypse 
Now,” Sergeant John said: "The only thing 
I love more than the sound of bombs in the 
morning is the smell of napalm.” 

They are extraordinary soldiers who 
viewed the war as "Soldier Super Bowl: The 
Ultimate Test,” in the words of one ser¬ 
geant. There was more talent in this team 
than in any championship football squad, 
and a lot more danger, too. These guys 
didn’t know if they would even get to the 
shower at the end of the game. 


The high-tech stuff that this new genera¬ 
tion of Green Berets has is spellbinding: a 
laser gun to spot targets, vision devices that 
turn night into day, listening gadgets that 
read the enemy’s every radio transmission. 
Yet my romantic heart found it comforting 
that America’s best still cook their meals, 
heat their coffee and shave in their alumi¬ 
num canteen cups, and the big silver spoon 
and bottle of Tabasco sauce still stick out of 
their pockets like a badge of honor—just 
like my guys did on Team 50 in Cao Lanh, 


South Vietnam, 20 years ago. And every¬ 
one still steals everyone else’s cup. Like 
friendly-fire casualties, some things never 
change. Nor do the men I ended my last war 
with. Sgt. Barry Sadler described them in 
his 1966 record "The Ballad of the Green 
Berets”: "Men who mean just what they 
say—the brave men of the Green Beret.” 

The author retired from the U.S. Army in 
1971. He has been in Saudi Arabia on spe¬ 
cial assignment for Newsweek. 


Are We Ready for Chemical War? 


A llied warplanes were 
pounding the Iraqi front 
line on Saturday, when a 
sensor truck scouting the Sau¬ 
di border picked up traces 
of a chemical poison, possi¬ 
bly mustard gas. "We may 
have hit a chemical-weapons 
dump,” said Marine Lt. Col 
Jan Huly, whose troops were 
poised to go over the top. It 
confirmed his soldiers’ deep¬ 
est fear: the Iraqis were ready¬ 
ing chemical weapons. The 
Marines already had been told 
to start taking tablets of pyri¬ 
dostigmine, a dr ug designed to 
enhance the effectiveness of 
nerve-gas antidotes. "When 
[the Iraqis] start shelling us, 
we exDect one shell in four to 


positions near the Saudi bor¬ 
der. Iraqi Frog-7 missiles can 
carry chemical warheads up 
to 43.5 miles; mortar and ar¬ 
tillery pieces can deliver the 
same chemical agents up to 18 
miles. The Iraqis might hit 
frontline troops with Sarin or 
Tabun nerve agents that dis¬ 
sipate quickly from the battle¬ 
field, minimizing the threat 
to their own troops. Soldiers 
manning artillery batteries, 
command centers and supply 
dumps in the rear may face 
mustard gas or advanced VX 
nerve agents that can linger 
for days or weeks, depending 
on weather conditions. 

Gas masks: Are the allies 
readv? Miseivines bv the 


Newsweek 


tagon planners believe the 
GIs’ masks, suits and anti¬ 
dotes will protect them. They 
also hope to keep the Iraqis 
confused about where to find 
allied troop concentrations. 
Central Command expects 
few casualties from chemical 
attacks; during the Iran- 
Iraq War just 5 percent 
of the soldiers exposed to 
chemical agents died, even 
though they had inferior pro¬ 
tective gear. "Chemical weap¬ 
ons have been outclassed by 
technology and I think the 
war will prove it,” said Sgt. 
1/c Woody Davis, an officer 
with the First Armored Divi¬ 
sion on the Saudi border. 

Still, the hieh-teeh defen- 
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lery batteries and command 
centers. Soldiers move more 
slowly and fight less effective¬ 
ly in gas masks and heavy 
suits. Some might panic. After 
an attack, allied units would 
eventually need to halt their 
operations to be decontami¬ 
nated—a huge task. A U.S. 
Army division, for example, 
needs more than 200,000 
gallons of water a day to wash 
down from a chemical attack. 
Soldiers who inject them¬ 
selves with atropine to survive 
a nerve-gas attack need a 
week to recover from the 
drug’s side effects. Allied 
units may try to maneuver 
around some gas attacks, 
which would add to the time 
needed for military objectives. 
But that may be a small price 
to Day if Saddam unleashes his 
it dreaded weapon. 
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and chemical weapons will 
cause casualties. Finally, the 
U.S. Army is green, unpre¬ 
pared for combat that will kill 
many of their own soldiers 
through friendly fire. 

For myself, this is my final 
war. I was pleased to spend my 
last days before ground action 
in the company of the same 
guys I closed out the Vietnam 
War with: themenofthe Green 
Berets. They were on a secret 
mission out in the middle of no 
man’s land. Their leader, an old 
friend from ’Nam, swore me not 
to mention places and to dis¬ 
guise names so he wouldn’t get 
nailed by the military bureau¬ 
crats who have prevented re¬ 
porters from saying what is 
happening in the trenches. 

Pound for pound, there are 
no better soldiers than the 

Soldiers of the First Armored Division check their position en route north toward Iraq Green Berets _ The new breed of Berets fe 
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smarter and better than we were in Viet¬ 
nam. All had three to four years of college 
under their pistol belts. Few of the younger 
ones were staying in the Army, but all were 
gung-ho about their mission, their country 
and their teammates. The lifers were quiet 
regulars who hated Sylvester Stallone’s 
Rambo and any comparison to "a muscle- 
bound freak who has done us a lot of dam¬ 
age,” as the team’s sergeant quietly put it. 

Fragments of shells and battlefield 
rubble were everywhere in their camp, 
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from the Vietnam movie "Apocalypse 
Now,” Sergeant John said: "The only thing 
I love more than the sound of bombs in the 
morning is the smell of napalm.” 

They are extraordinary soldiers who 
viewed the war as "Soldier Super Bowl: The 
Ultimate Test,” in the words of one ser¬ 
geant. There was more talent in this team 
than in any championship football squad, 
and a lot more danger, too. These guys 
didn’t know if they would even get to the 
shower at the end of the game. 


The high-tech stuff that this new genera¬ 
tion of Green Berets has is spellbinding: a 
laser gun to spot targets, vision devices that 
turn night into day, listening gadgets that 
read the enemy’s every radio transmission. 
Yet my romantic heart found it comforting 
that America’s best still cook their meals, 
heat their coffee and shave in their alumi¬ 
num canteen cups, and the big silver spoon 
and bottle of Tabasco sauce still stick out of 
their pockets like a badge of honor—just 
like my guys did on Team 50 in Cao Lanh, 


South Vietnam, 20 years ago. And every¬ 
one still steals everyone else’s cup. Like 
friendly-fire casualties, some things never 
change. Nor do the men I ended my last war 
with. Sgt. Barry Sadler described them in 
his 1966 record "The Ballad of the Green 
Berets”: "Men who mean just what they 
say—the brave men of the Green Beret.” 


The author retired from the U.S. Army in 
1971. He has been in Saudi Arabia on spe¬ 
cial assignment for Newsweek. 


Are We Ready for Chemical War? 


A llied warplanes were 
pounding the Iraqi front 
line on Saturday, when a 
sensor truck scouting the Sau¬ 
di border picked up traces 
of a chemical poison, possi¬ 
bly mustard gas. "We may 
j have hit a chemical-weapons 
dump,” said Marine Lt. Col 
Jan Huly, whose troops were 
poised to go over the top. It 
confirmed his soldiers’ deep¬ 
est fear: the Iraqis were ready¬ 
ing chemical weapons. The 
Marines already had been told 
to start taking tablets of pyri¬ 
dostigmine, a drug designed to 
enhance the effectiveness of 
nerve-gas antidotes. "When 
[the Iraqis] start shelling us, 
we expect one shell in four to 
be chem,” said another officer 
■ at the front. 

Chem. The grunts have 
! shortened the name of Sad- 
I dam’s silent killer to a single 
syllable. After months of 
drills, they can "mask up” 
in as little as four seconds, 
then leap into protective 
suits, gloves and boots. They 
pack syringes of atropine cit¬ 
rate and oximes—antidotes to 
I nerve and mustard gas. Still 
they are terrified. "You can¬ 
not see it, you cannot feel it, it 
is going to kill you,” said a 
tank sergeant on the Saudi 
border last week. "That is the 
evil mystique.” 

Saddam had ordered his 
commanders to fire chemical 
| munitions as soon as the allies 

launched a ground offensive, 
i according to U.S. intelligence 
sources. The U.S. Central 
Command also believes that 
chemical-rocket units were 
moved from Kuwait City to 


positions near the Saudi bor¬ 
der. Iraqi Frog-7 missiles can 
carry chemical warheads up 
to 43.5 miles; mortar and ar¬ 
tillery pieces can deliver the 
same chemical agents up to 18 
miles. The Iraqis might hit 
frontline troops with Sarin or 
Tabun nerve agents that dis¬ 
sipate quickly from the battle¬ 
field, minimizing the threat 
to their own troops. Soldiers 
manning artillery batteries, 
command centers and supply 
dumps in the rear may face 
mustard gas or advanced VX 
nerve agents that can linger 
for days or weeks, depending 
on weather conditions. 

Gas masks: Are the allies 
ready? Misgivings by the 
brass at the start of the gulf 
operation gave way to guard¬ 
ed optimism as Desert Storm 
moved toward a climax. Pen¬ 


tagon planners believe the 
GIs’ masks, suits and anti¬ 
dotes will protect them. They 
also hope to keep the Iraqis 
confused about where to find 
allied troop concentrations. 
Central Command expects 
few casualties from chemical 
attacks; during the Iran- 
Iraq War just 5 percent 
of the soldiers exposed to 
chemical agents died, even 
though they had inferior pro¬ 
tective gear. "Chemical weap¬ 
ons have been outclassed by 
technology and I think the 
war will prove it,” said Sgt. 
1/c Woody Davis, an officer 
with the First Armored Divi¬ 
sion on the Saudi border. 

Still, the high-tech defen¬ 
sive gear weighs on the troops. 
Iraq developed its chemical- 
warfare tactics partly as a 
means to disrupt enemy artil¬ 


lery batteries and command 
centers. Soldiers move more 
slowly and fight less effective¬ 
ly in gas masks and heavy 
suits. Some might panic. After 
an attack, allied units would 
eventually need to halt their 
operations to be decontami¬ 
nated—a huge task. A U.S. 
Army division, for example, 
needs more than 200,000 
gallons of water a day to wash 
down from a chemical attack. 
Soldiers who inject them¬ 
selves with atropine to survive 
a nerve-gas attack need a 
week to recover from the 
drug’s side effects. Allied 
units may try to maneuver 
around some gas attacks, 
which would add to the time 
neededfor military objectives. 
But that may be a small price 
to pay if Saddam unleashes his 
most dreaded weapon. 

Tom Masla.no with 
Douglas Waller in Washington 
and pool reports 



GREG ENGLISH-DOD POOL 

Facing the threat of chemical warfare, soldiers practice decontamination at a medical base 
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‘I Don’t Want Any Tears’ 


In the shadow of war, U.S. troops delivered what 
they believed might be their last messages home 


W ith the ground war approach¬ 
ing, American troops deliv¬ 
ered what they believed might 
be their final messages home. 
Some sent letters or tape re¬ 
cordings. Others stood in line at pay phones 
for hours, waiting for a line to the United 
States. Their contacts with home were 
marked by words of courage, hope, fear 
and, above all, love. 

Rose Buchanan of San Diego was delight¬ 
ed when she received five letters from her 
husband, Marine Capt. Larry Buchanan, 
one day last week. But as she read the 
missives, she grew increasingly somber. 
"Dear Snookums,” one of them read: "I am 
not speaking negatively, honey, in saying 
that I don’t know how this thing is going to 
end.. .Iam hopeful and confident that God 
will see me through ... The last thing in 
this world that I want is to be separated 
from you in any fashion, especially death. 
But at some time when you can, try to 
imagine what you would do if someone 
showed upatyourdoorindressblues with a 
chaplain. To have things in order now 
would ease [the effect of] my passing on you 
later. Such things as getting a copy of our 
marriage certificate and placing it with the 
will; going over the will we made a few 
years back to see if we still agree with what 
is in it... And here is one [question] I’m not 
sure of: Does my [insurance] policy pay if 
I’m killed in war?” . 

Ryan Anderson’s latest letters to his 
mother, Ann, in Atlanta, have been up- | 
beat, detailing life in the Saudi culture. The 
19-year-old artillery-unit soldier has writ¬ 
ten about the desert beauty, rocks he has 
found and those "stinking, smelly, clumsy” 
camels. He says one package of Snickers 
mini-bars can fetch $15. And he asked for 
something that puzzled his mother: tins of 
sardines. "It’s the oil,” he explained in a 
phone call. "It keeps the bugs off me.” But 
what he wanted in one recent letter was 
reassurance. "If I kill anyone over here, 
will that change anything between us?” he 
asked. She wrote hack immediately. 
"Nothing you ever do will make me not love 
you,” she answered. "I am your mother.” 

A letter from Specialist Herbert Plum- i 
mer, son of Mary Plummer of Springfield, I 
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Mass., finally confirmed the re¬ 
ceipt of a gift—a volleyball with 
"Hi From Mom” written on it. 

But Herbert was writing to say 
thanks for more than the ball. 

"You have always taught me ... 
when I was young that paying 
attention to detail is most impor- ■ 
tant,” it read. "Believe me when I 
say that it’s proving itself more worthwhile 
than ever ... Your love and support have 
brought me a long way—especially in this 
situation. God has totally blessed me with 
you. I love you mom. Your son, Herbert.” 

Jim Ives had something to say to his wife 
on Valentine’s Day that he felt no printed 
card could capture. So he climbed into his 
Jeep and drove to the nearest telephone— 
400 miles away. But when the Ft. Lauder¬ 
dale, Fla., policeman and reservist tried to 
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call his wife, Judy, no one answered. He 
tried again, and again. But after hours of 
dialing, he still wasn’t successful. So he 
called a man’s very first love—his mother. 
Jim told her about life in the desert and 
said he hadn’t had a bath in seven 
weeks. He seemed optimistic, but 
his mother was upset nonethe¬ 
less. "I broke dowh,” she recalls, 
"and he told his sister, Meredith, 
'Look, take care of Mom ... I 
know what I have to do and I’m 
coming home. Tell Mom the worst 
thing that’s going to happen to me 
in this war is I broke my nose 
playing football’.” In his last call to 
his wife, however, Jim Ives told the answer¬ 
ing machine a different story. He said he 
was at the front, she recounted, and "he 
didn’t know if he could call again.” 

' 'I’ve taken advantage of the endless hours 
of waiting,” Army Specialist Brad J. White 
wrote his wife, Kit, in El Paso, Texas. "I’ve 
been going to a Bible study a couple of nights 
a week. It’s really enlightening. I can fully 
understand now why God placed key figures 


















of biblical times into the desert for days, 
months, even years at a time. In some ways, 
it’s very cleansing. With no TV, little radio, 
and newspapers that are days or weeks 
old, I’ve had more time to work out how I feel 
and deal with our situation. I believe that 
I’ve fully adj usted physically, accepted men¬ 
tally and have fully realized that I have faith 
that I’ll be home. The difficulty for me at this 
point is simply homesickness.” 

Test-pilot Oswald Ingraham is one of 
three Ingraham brothers stationed in the 
gulf. "I’ve been into a mission a couple of 
times and we’ve all made it back alive,” he 
wrote his wife, Regina, in Clarksville, 
Tenn. "I won’t lie, it’s scary. Your stomach 
muscles tighten ... I think of how nice it 
would be to be home again. I don’t like 
killing people and may God forgive me.” 

If Edward Gregoire Jr., a Marine on the 
front lines, felt worried about a ground war, 
he was downplaying it. In a letter to his sis¬ 
ter Tammy, of Londonderry, N.H., he wrote: 
"How ’bout this war? Sometimes it gets a 
little scary, but the adrenalin is flowing 
through your body. It feels like good sex.” 

Lance Cpl. Frank Gudmundson, an in¬ 
fantry grunt at the Kuwait border, recent¬ 
ly received his first photos of the baby 
daughter he has never met. "I love you both 



loved ones of hope, fear 



so very, very much,” he wrote his wife, 
Danelle, in Nice, Calif. "My only wish is to 
return home and finally become a family. 
Muffin, if we fight you must realize that my 
company will be the first to penetrate the 
border from the ground. So we all stand one 
hell of a chance of being a casualty of war. If 
I happen to be one of these casualties, I 
don’t want any tears! Just smiles! My love 
for you is very real... With you there are 
no regrets.” A few weeks later he wrote 
again. "Muffin, in a few days my Fourth of 
July will have started, and this is one fire¬ 
works show I wouldn’t mind not seeing.” 


’ 



During the early days of the deployment, 
the letters Marine S/Sgt. Ernest Hender¬ 
son wrote his wife, Robin, in Twenty-Nine 
Palms, Calif., were lively and full of teasing. 
"They all write about their sexual fanta- 
” she laughs. "They write about how 
they’re going to take you from room to room 
or even house to house, making love all the 
while.” But lately the jovial tone has disap¬ 
peared. Sergeant Henderson’s unit is close 
to the Kuwait border. A letter written at the 
end of January said, "I’m ready to come 
home so I can hold you. I’ve had enough of 
this. Ijust wantto hold you.” Says Robin: "It 
seems like there’s a lot of maturing going on 
over there. It’s not about groping, about 
mad, passionate lovemaking. It’s about see¬ 
ing each other, about waiting until that day 
that you can really hold each other, talk and 
just get to know each other again.” Ernest 
closed his most recent letter with the words 
of a gospel song the couple liked to sing. 
"Just in case the Lord should come before 
we get together again, I’ll meet you, yeah, 
meet you on the other shore.” 

h Linda B 
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Do Rude Surprises Lie Ahead? 

Facing the old military saying: no plan ever survives contact with the enemy 



kopf declared the Iraqi Army 
"on the verge of collapse.” In 
Washington, Pentagon briefers 
backed off that assessment. 

"It’s not going to be a snap,” 
cautioned Lt. Gen. Tom Kelly. 

But the divergence was a re¬ 
minder that weeks of briefings 
hadn’t settled the most critical 
issues facing U.S. troops before 
the ground war began: How 
much damage has Desert Storm 
really done to Iraq’s troops so 
far? And how will untried U.S. 
forces handle them if they put 
up a fight? 

■ Damage assessment: Of more 
than 90,000 allied sorties, only 
about 11,000 actually dropped 
bombs and hit targets. They 
were strikes of unprecedented 
accuracy, but allied suggestions 
of high-intensity bombing seem 
overstated. For example, hit¬ 
ting the Republican Guard divi¬ 
sions in southern Iraq has be¬ 
come "a priority item” for the 
allies, according to U.S. mili¬ 
tary leaders. On a typical day last week, the 
allies directed 100 sorties against the seven 
guard divisions—most ofwhichdidnot drop 
bombs. Even if all of them had, the cam¬ 
paign would have been lighter than the 400 
bombing runs per day the Israelis mounted 
against three Egyptian divisions in 1973. 

The U.S. military claims to have killed 
1,685 of Iraq’s estimated 4,280 tanks. But 
the Iraqis are adept at digging in their 
armor and planting decoys, as many re¬ 
turning U.S. pilots have testified. CIA ana¬ 
lysts examining photo reconnaissance be¬ 
lieve the true number of tanks killed may 
be only half the Pentagon estimates. And 
by way of comparison, in 1973, the com¬ 
bined Israeli Army and Air Force knocked 
out 2,554 Arab tanks in 18 days. "Even 
taking our maximum claims, Iraq’s losses 
are reasonable,” says Kenneth Brower, a 
tank-warfare expert and international re¬ 
search fellow at Britain’s Sandhurst mili- I 
tary academy. Pentagon figures would still j 
leave Iraq with more tanks than any Mid- , 
east country save Israel and Syria. 

General Schwarzkopf says the allies 
have interdicted 90 percent of a 20,000-ton- l 


per-day flow of supplies from Iraq 
to its forces in Kuwait. But the im¬ 
mobile Iraqis, who had six months 
to stockpile food and munitions, 
and who have at least some access to water 
from Kuwaiti desalination plants, are ap¬ 
parently keeping their forces from starv¬ 
ing. The hungry, lice-infested prisoners 
taken early in the war came from offshore 
islands. More recent captives have been in 
better shape. "Their overall condition does 
not indicate they are not being fed,” Col. 
Larry Stovall, an Army officer who has 


OPINION WATCH 


Fitness Report 

Is the military effort against 
Iraq going as well as U.S. 
officials report? 

Current 1 /25 

Yes 69 % 66 % 

No 25 % 25 % 

Prom the Newsweek Poll of Feb. 22,1991 
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examined the latest Iraqi POWs, told re¬ 
porters. The 2,500 deserters reported so far 
represent less than .5 percent of the 
540,000-man Iraqi Army in the theater. 

■ The inexperience factor: Except for a hand¬ 
ful of Vietnam vets, almost no Americans in 
Desert Storm have combat experience. The 
U.S. Army’s historical record in first battles 
is five defeats, four costlier-than-expected 
victories and only one easy win, according 
to "America’s First Battles, 1776-1965,” 
edited by Charles E. Heller and William A. 
Stofft. Some first battles, notably the defeat 
of U.S. tank forces at the Kasserine Pass in 
1943, rank among the worst disasters in the 
annals of American arms. 

Historically, the United States has had 
trouble in first battles for two reasons: a 
I shortage of commanders with battle-bred 
I initiative and imagination, and a lack of 
j realistic exercises before the fight. Ameri- 
1 can plans in Kuwait call for fast-paced com- 
| bined arms maneuvers involving tens of 
I thousands of troops across thousands of 
i square miles. Yet U.S. forces have never 
‘ practiced such maneuvers on that scale. 
Says Maj. Gen. Paul Funk, commander of 
the Army’s Third Armored Division, which 
just got the last of its equipment from Eu¬ 
rope: "The intensity level for all of us is 
I going to go up. There will be a hell of a lot of 


the real mil¬ 
itary prognosis 
please stand up? 
Last week Gen. H. 
Norman Schwarz- 
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smoke and confusion and nothing will go as 
we’d planned.” 

■ Fragile technology: First battles are also 
proving grounds for weapons and equip¬ 
ment. American high-performance mis¬ 
siles and aircraft have so far passed the test 
with flying colors. American Army materi¬ 
el is designed for high performance, but in 
the smoke and dust of ground combat, reli¬ 
ability is most important. Part of the rea¬ 
son the Iraqis have set smoky oil-well fires 
is to confound the delicate laser-targeting 
systems of the American Apache helicop¬ 
ter and other smart Army weapons. 

Then there is the Bradley Fighting Vehi¬ 
cle, which will ferry thousands of U.S. sol¬ 


diers into battle. It carries fuel and ammu¬ 
nition inside steel side walls that are 
vulnerable to Iraqi antitank weapons. 
When one Bradley was hit by an Iraqi shell 
last month, the vehicle filled with smoke; 
"There was a lot of screaming. My intercom 
got disconnected, so I couldn’t hear the 
I driver,” recalled "Trey” Garrison, an 
1 Army specialist wounded in the incident. 
Last week troops from the Second Cavalry 
Division practiced firing TOW antitank 
missiles from a Bradley for the first time in 
the gulf: three out of six missed. 

Allied troops will almost certainly at¬ 
tack burdened by hot, bulky chemical-war- 
fare suits dating from the 1960s. One night¬ 


mare scenario envisions the Iraqis slowing 
an allied punch through the line with a 
barrage of chemical agents. The allies 
j could then be hammered by Iraq’s long- 
range conventional artillery. 

It may not happen this way. If not, some 
other rude surprise is likely. "Every war is 
going to astonish you,” the World War II 
commander Dwight D. Eisenhower once 
said. For all the effort the military put into 
coming up with "battle damage assess- 
! ments,” and packaging them for the public, 
j there was, in the end, only one sure way to 
tell how much fight the Iraqis had left: go in 
on the ground and find out. 

Charles Lane 



Risking ‘Friendly Fire’ 


L t. Col. Ralph Hayles of the 
U.S. Army believed in the 
virtues of high-tech war¬ 
fare. "We have a big license 
to go out there and maxi¬ 
mize our technological ad¬ 
vantages to minimize casual¬ 
ties,” the Apache helicopter 
battalion commander told an 
interviewer in January. But 
during a skirmish with Iraqi 
forces near the Kuwaiti bor¬ 
der last week, Hayles mis¬ 
takenly fired a laser-guided 
Hellfire missile into a U.S. 
armored troop carrier and a 
light armored tank. Two sol¬ 
diers died and six were wound¬ 
ed. Days later, military offi¬ 
cials relieved Hayles of his 
command. 

The Apache tragedy under- ! 
scored a troubling question: | 
why can’t "friendly fire” j 
be prevented? As the allies en- j 
tered a ground campaign at j 
the weekend, almost as many i 
American troops had been } 
killed by friendly fire as by the j 
Iraqis. U.S. officials recently 
confirmed that seven Marines 
killed in a Jan. 29 fire fight I 
near the Kuwaiti town of Al- | 
Wafra died when their vehicle 
was shattered by a missile 
from a U.S. Air Force A-10 
Thunderbolt. Four other Ma¬ 
rine deaths are under investi¬ 
gation. Experts say such j 
errors are inevitable in the I 
chaos of battle. They estimate ! 
that 30 percent of all U.S. mili- | 
tary deaths in previous wars | 
have come at the hands of 
comrades. Pentagon sources I 


told Newsweek that as many 
as 60 percent of casualties 
in the Panama invasion last 
year were caused by friendly 
fire and accidents, a figure the 
Army disputes. With the 
ground war underway, com¬ 
manders are bracing for a new 
round of such deaths. "When 
you have two opposing forces 
intertwined, it’s very difficult 
to separate the friendlies from 
the enemy,” says Lt. Col. Bill 
Hatch, an Apache battalion 
commander. 

Despite improvements that 
have made weapons more ac¬ 
curate, friendly-fire casual¬ 
ties in this offensive may be 
higher than in previous wars. 
Unlike Vietnam or World 
War II, the United States 
plans to launch ground as¬ 
saults at night, taking advan¬ 
tage of Iraqi troops’ inexperi¬ 
ence fighting after dark. But j 
the infrared goggles that pi¬ 
lots and some infantrymen 
wear allow them only to spot 
individual soldiers, not to de¬ 
termine their identity. "In 
the heat of battle, when a guy 
is getting shot at and a target j 
appears, more often than not 
he’ll shoot,” says one Army j 
lieutenant colonel. U.S. plan- j 
ners worry that the deploy- i 
ment of military units from ' 
38 countries may intensify j 
confusion on the battlefield. ! 
Allied forces and the Iraqis j 
often employ the same hard¬ 
ware. Syrian and Iraqi forces, 
for example, both use Soviet- 
made T-62 and T-72 tanks. I 


Grieving for U.S. Marine James Lumpkins, killed near Khaf ji 


The U.S. military is taking 
steps to minimize cases of 
friendly fire. A Pentagon 
source told Newsweek that 
American tanks and armored 
vehicles are now affixed with 
nylon fluorescent panels that 
can be seen by allied pi¬ 
lots. The strips have a coded 
configuration of multicolored 
geometric designs and will 
be changed daily to desig- I 
nate friendly vehicles. Af¬ 
ter last week’s Apache epi- i 
sode, U.S. forces took steps to 
tighten coordination between 
air and ground commanders. I 


Better communication may 
make it easier to tell where 
U.S. forces end and the enemy 
begins. Helicopter pilots have 
started using gun cameras to 
photograph ground units at 
night. This will help them 
learn to identify friendly ve¬ 
hicles in low-light conditions. 
During close-fought battles, 
however, such precautions 
may make little difference. 
Amid the chaos, even smart 
weapons can’t prevent hu¬ 
man error. 

Joshua Hammerim/A 
Douglas Waller in Washington 
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The Apache’s Battle Test 

A controversial copter must prove itself in combat 


I t looks something like an oversize wasp, 
bug-eyed and sinister. But for allied 
troops pounding out their advance 
against Iraqi guns, it will be a welcome 
sight. At its best the Apache is like an agile, 
airborne tank marauding across a dark¬ 
ened battlefield. An elaborate Target Ac¬ 
quisition and Designation Sight system 
(TADS) magnifies enemy positions miles 
away. Laser-guided Hellfire missiles, with 
a range of five miles, can keep it from reach 
of enemy tanks. Last week in southern 
Iraq, Apaches helped destroy a bunker 
complex and capture 500 prisoners. In an¬ 
other raid, 41 Iraqi soldiers emerged from a 
bunker waving a white flag after an 
Apache attack. "They probably never saw 
[one] before,” said one pilot. "It’s so ugly.” 

The Apache may look fearsome to the 
enemy, but it must still prove itself in 
battle. When the helicopter rolled off the 
factory line in 1984, it was touted as the 
Army’s high-tech Soviet tank killer. In¬ 
stead, the Apache developed a reputation 
as a lemon, racking up long hours in re¬ 
pair depots with cracked rotor blades, 
jammed guns and broken drive shafts. Af¬ 
ter a 1989 war game, one exasperated 
brigade commander told Army brass he 
would rather fly Vietnam-era Cobras into 
combat. The military insists that the 
ground war will vindicate its $12 billion 
investment in the Apache, just as the air 
campaign affirmed the value of other so¬ 
phisticated weaponry. 


So far, the Apache’s perform¬ 
ance has been open to doubt— 
even when the aircraft has been 
out of harm’s way. Last Novem¬ 
ber an Apache parked on a Saudi 
airfield launched a Hellfire into 
an ammunition dump. The Army 
is still investigating the incident. ■ 
Another caught fire last month 
after a training mission, causing $1 million 
in damage to the aircraft. 

The Apache is the product of a long inter¬ 
service dispute over how to provide close 
air support for ground troops. The Air 
Force A-10, $1.5 million cheaper than the 
$11.7 million Apache, has emerged as an 
effective tank killer. But the Air Force, 
spun off from the Army after World War II, 
has historically given the support role a 
low priority, spending its money on more 
glamorous strategic bombers and missiles. 
The Army has used helicopters to build its 
own aviation empire—with mixed results. 

A major problem is the Apache’s techni¬ 
cal complexity. The Army compares it to 
the Air Force F-16. Its jetlike cockpits are 
packed with problems waiting to happen. 
Army studies of the Apache’s peacetime 
performance, disclosed last year by the 
General Accounting Office, show that key 
equipment fails every 1.5 to 2.4 hours of 
flight. The GAO says that during the U.S. 
invasion of Panama, Apaches were kept 
operational only with cannibalized parts 
from stateside helicopters and Air Force 
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crews to help repair battle damage. 

The desert environment is a major con¬ 
cern for Apache crews. Rotor blades are 
sheathed in tape to cut down on erosion by 
sand. Some units are using panty hose to 
jury-rig added protection for intricate avi¬ 
onics systems. Others use Dust- 
busters to clean components. 
"The conditions are going to be 
very hard on this helicopter,” 
says Chief Warrant Officer Bill 
Murray, a pilot at the Army avia¬ 
tion school at Fort Rucker, Ala. 

The Army claims that efforts 
to improve the Apache’s per¬ 
formance are working. It reports 
■e than 80 percent of Apaches in 
the region are "mission capable” at any 
time—surpassing prewar ratings. Pilots 
taking the aircraft into combat are return¬ 
ing with upbeat reports. "The Apache is 
the Mercedes of helicopters,” says Lt. Col. 
Bill Tucker. 

But congressional sources say the air¬ 
craft still requires "aggressive” ground 
support. It remains to be seen whether the 
delicate chopper can stand up to extended 
fighting. Its lasers, needed to designate 
missile targets, can be thwarted by smoke 
or dust. One pilot told reporters that grav¬ 
el kicked up by whirling blades causes 
dents that could distort the aircraft’s aero¬ 
dynamics. Although heavily armored, 
lightweight glass covering the cockpit is 
not bulletproof, exposing pilots to small- 
arms fire. "A guy standing on the ground 
with an AK-47 could do damage,” says a 
senior commander at Fort Rucker. "We’re 
low and slow.” But if the Apache rises to 
the occasion, it may mean a shorter war 
for the ground troops of Desert Storm. 

Bill Turque at Fort Rucker 



AH-64 APACHE 


Mission: U.S. Army’s main 
anti-tank attack helicopter; also 
capable of providing close air 
support for ground troops 


Capabilities: Maximum 
climbing rate 3,240 feet per 
minute; cruising speed 184 mph; 
maximum range 300 miles 


Liabilities: Vulnerable to 
small-arms fire; plagued by a 
history of design and 
production flaws, including 
defective blades and frequent 
maintenance problems 


Hellfire: 

Laser-guided tank-killer 
missiles with five-mile 


Cannon: 30-mm chain gun 
carries up to 1,200 rounds 
of ammunition 


Night-Vision System: 

Infrared receiver allows pilot 
to fly safely at night at very 
low altitudes 


RWR: Radar Warning 
Receiver alerts pilot 
when helicopter 
“painted” 
by enemy 
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Why Diplomacy Failed 

Bush’s ultimatum prevented Gorbachev from cutting a deal for Saddam 



L ast Saturday, Iraqi Foreign Minis¬ 
ter Tariq Aziz stood before report¬ 
ers in Moscow and announced: 
"Iraq agrees to comply with Reso¬ 
lution 660 and therefore will with¬ 
draw immediately and unconditionally all 
its forces in Kuwait.” It was the first time 
an Iraqi official had said such a thing, pub¬ 
licly and authoritatively. Only a few days 
before, Aziz’s concession might have been 
enough to end the gulf war, or at least to 
head off the allied ground offensive. Now it 
was just window dressing: too little and too 
late to stop the slaughter in the desert. 

All week the momentum was toward 
ground war, but Soviet President Mikhail 
Gorbachev made a determined ef¬ 
fort to stem the tide. His peace 
plan went through several ver¬ 
sions as the week progressed, get¬ 
ting tougher on Iraq each time 
and becoming marginally more 
acceptable to the United States. 
From the start, however, the key 
question for George Bush was not 
whether the Soviet plan should 
be accepted, but how to brush it aside so 
that the allies could get on with the final, 
decisive phase of the war. 

Gorbachev had to be handled tactfully. 
Although some U.S. officials were suspi¬ 
cious of his motives, Bush did not want to 
burn any bridges to the Soviet leader and 
his hard-pressed band of reformers. "We’re 
going to need the Soviets later,” he remind¬ 
ed an aide at one point. Still, the president 
did not want to get bogged down in endless 
negotiations, trying to reconcile the Soviet 
peace plan with Washington’s far more 
stringent terms for calling off the war. Fi¬ 
nally, at a meeting of Bush’s war council 
Thursday night, Gen. Colin Powell, the 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, pro¬ 
posed a way out of the impasse. "Let’s set a 
deadline,” he said. 

The ultimatum that Bush issued to the 
Iraqis on Friday morning was meant to 
be unacceptable. Standing in the White 
House Rose Garden, the president gave 
Saddam "until noon Saturday to do what 
he must do: begin his immediate and un¬ 
conditional withdrawal from Kuwait.” 
While the Soviet peace plan called for Iraq 
to obey only one of the resolutions passed 
against it by the United Nations Security 
Council, Bush wanted Saddam to comply 
with all 12, making his humiliation com- 


The president gave the Iraqi dictator until noon last Saturday 'to do what he must do' 
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Each uniquely-themed 
Walt Disney World resort 
hotel offers a magical Disney 
experience. Whether you 
want a tropical island para¬ 
dise, a peaceful country inn, 


or elegance on a grand scale, 
you can have it all at your 
favorite Disney resort. And 
soon you’ll be able to experi¬ 
ence the New Orleans 
French Quarter: 


Introducing 

Disney’s 

Port Orleans Resort 

Openingjune, 1991. 

Rates from only 

$84 to $99 per night. 



The Disney Inn 


Disney’s Yacht and 
Beach Club Resorts 


sney’s Contemporary Resort 


Disney’s Port Orleans Resort 


Disney’s Caribbean Beach 
Resort 


Disney’s Grand Floridian Beach 
Resort 


Disney Village Resort 











At Disney resort hotels. ties and activities, resort 
there’s no end to the recrea- guests receive special admis- 
tion and relaxation. Swim- sions, preferred dining and 
ming, sailing, tennis, golf, recreational reservations, and 
biking, horseback riding, and complimentary use of the 
so much more. In addition to Walt Disney World transpor- 

exclusive use of resort facili- tation system. 
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Full-Scale Adventure 
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Movie magic comes to 
life at the Disney-MGM 
Studios Theme Park. Join 
Indiana Jones in an epic stunt 
spectacular. Blast into the 
trenches of the Death Star as 
you escape from the clutches 


of Darth Vadar. Witness the 
amazing special effects that 
create earthquakes and fiery 
explosions. Scale new heights 
of adventure in the all-new 
Honey, I Shrunk The Kids 
Movie Set Adventure. And, 


because this is an acftial 
working movie studio, you 
may even see production of 
feature films and TV shows. 

There’s still more., 





lop Notch Entertainment 


\^*\n exhilarating perform¬ 
ance awaits youfivery night in 
Ipcot Center: HlhmiNations, 
Presented by G.F.. Lighting, a 
dazzling, spectacle bf lights, 
lasers, fireworks, and wo§- 
drous music. In World 


Showcase, eleven countries universe, and take the ride of 
invite you to explore the your life as you zoom through 

unique art and architecture of the human bodv. 
theirvarfbus cultures. In \loor\ rDOmnrt mrm 

Future World, come face to 4 I\ttU I tidU 11 lv ^ IllUIt 
face with exotic sea life, dis- * nn/vin ^ 

cover the mysteries of the CUIvCuLm 




The StarTreatment 
Starts On Delta. 



Uisney-MLiM Studios 1 heme Park, you II 
feel like a star the moment you step on board. 
Then just sit back and enjoy the best perfor¬ 
mance by an airline. 

Delta’s been number one in passenger 
satisfaction among the largest U.S. airlines 
for 16 straight years, according to the 
U.S. Department of Transportation* ^ 


tly you to Orlando from more cities than 
any other airline system-over 270 cities 
worldwide. 

For reservations or information, see 
your Travel Agent or give us a call at 
1-800-221-1212. 

And find out how good it feels to be 
treated like a star. 


DELTA 

TheOfficidAirline Of Disneyland. 
iWdt Disney Wjrld .. 


*Based on consumer complaint statistics compiled by the U.S. Department of Transportation. 
Delta Connection flights operate with Delta flight numbers 2000-5999. © 1991 Delta Air Lines, Inc. 










Unbelievable Excitement 






Imagine soaring through 
the blackness of deep space, 
surrounded by shooting stars 
and falling asteroids. If you 
can imagine it, it can happen 
in the Magic Kingdom. And 
that’s just the beginning. 


With si§tn lands of fantasy your favorite Disney 

and fun to choose from, the characters come to life 

excitement never ends. Fly to before your eyes! 

Neverland with Peter Pan, 

ride a run-away mine train, 

travel 20,000 leagues under A/fr\P£>? 

the sea, and laugh and sing as IV1UIV. ••• 



*795 


The Official Cruise Line of Walt Disney World Including round-trip air 


fey The Official Cruise Line nf Walt Disney Wart.) The Official Cruise Line o) Wall Disney World The Official Cruise Line „f Wall Disney World 


It’s the Bahamas, the sea, Walt 
Disney World® and each other in 
seven wonderful days that last a 
lifetime. Come aboard for the all- 
inclusive vacation most families only 
dream about, filled with the warmth 
of togetherness and the wonder of 
discovery. 


Spend 3 or A nights basking 
the magic of The Big Red Boat, 
on your choice of two exclusive 
Bahamas itineraries: Nassau and 
Salt Cay, or the enchanting Abacos 
Out Islands. 


On The Official Cruise Line of 
Walt Disney World, kids meet their 
favorite Disney characters aboard 
every sailing. And the most com¬ 
prehensive children's and teens’ 
program in the industry led by 
professionally trained youth coun¬ 
selors, keeps eyes smiling and hearts 
happy all day long. 


The magic of the Walt Disney 
Resort fills out the week. 
"Ybur vacation includes accommo¬ 
dations at an Orlando-area hotel. 
Book your vacation 6 months in 
advance, and you’ll stay at one 
of the world-famous Vacation 
resorts.® 


'You’ll receive tickets for the entire 
family to the Magic Kingdom® Park, 
EPCOT® Center, and the Disney^ 
MGM Studios Theme Park, free 
admission and a tour of Spaceport 
USAT and a rental car for seven 
days with unlimited mileage. 


And whichever itinerary you 
choose, your round-trip coach air 
is included. 


The Big Red Boat. She’ll bring 
you closer and closer... to each other. 
See your travel agent or call for a 
free brochure. 


1 - 800 - 888-6759 




























Catch 
a wave at 


Its AH Here At 
Walt Disney World 

For outrageous nighttime action, Pleasure 
Island is die place. Hilarious comedy, classic 
rock, country music, fantastic shows and 
tantalizing restaurants. To top it off, an 
incredible New Year’s Eve party pours out of 
the six unique nightclubs and onto the 
streets every night. 


Typhoon 

Lagoon, the world’s 
largest in-land body surfing lagoon. Then 
scream 30 mph down the Humunga 
Cowabunga, just one of eight 
waterslides, or relax as the tide carries 
you away in Castaway Creek. 


It’s no wonder why the 
Walt Disney World Resort is the 
world’s number one vacation destination. 
To find out howyou can enjoy a complete vacation, call 

(800) MCKE Y-1 

x 7 642-5391 


or contact your local travel agent. 











We re proud of our 
exclusive association with 
these prestigious figures. 

Even if their names are 
Goofy, Dumbo, and Dopey. 


For over fifty years, Disney has taken the 
business of fun very seriously. They are, 
after all, responsible for the enjoyment of 
millions of vacationers across the globe. 

So it’s no small honor to be selected the 
official car rental company of Disneyland® 

Park and Walt Disney World® NstiOHSil 

Resort. Because the perfect CarRental* 

car rental experience is a 


The official car rental company of Walt Disney WorkT & Disneyland * 


crucial ingredient in any vacation. 

At National^ we take our share of the 
commitment as seriously as Disney does 
theirs. Which is why we’ve been providing 
vacation goers with convenient locations, 
quality service and “no surprise” pricing 
since 1947. 

And why renting from any¬ 
one else is positively.. .goofy. 


For reservations and information contact your travel consultant or call 1-800'CAR-RENT. SM 








Waiting for theallied ground campaign to begin, American troops watch oil facilities burning across the border in occupied Kuwait 


plete. Among other things, Iraqi troops 
would have to get out of Kuwait so quickly 
that much of their heavy equipment would 
be left behind. Later, as White House 
spokesman Marlin Fitzwater spelled out 
the precise steps Saddam had to take, a 
senior State Department official remarked 
happily: "There’s no way he can do this.” 

When Gorbachev launched his endgame 
initiative last Monday, leaked accounts of 
his secret peace plan suggested that the 
Kremlin was offering Saddam a wide array 
of guarantees in exchange for withdrawal. 
Moscow reportedly promised that the 
Palestinian problem would be addressed, 
providing Saddam with a long-sought fig 
leaf. The Americans were willing to make 
another stab at solving the Palestinian 
problem once the gulf war is over, but they 
objected to giving Saddam the political vic¬ 
tory of linking that effort to the surrender 
of his gains in Kuwait. 

Other promises the Kremlin was said to 
have made were even more worrisome. One 
was that Moscow would protect Iraq’s terri¬ 
torial integrity. "That’s a nightmare sce¬ 
nario, if you think about it,” said a U.S. 
official. Gorbachev also offered assurances 
about Saddam’s personal safety. Bush said 
the Soviet plan "falls well short of what 
would be required,” but when he and Gor¬ 
bachev talked by telephone, the tone was 
friendly. At one point, said a Gorbachev 
aide, Bush addressed the Soviet president 
as "Mik.” When Gorbachev signed off, he 
said, in English: "OK, goodbye.” 

American fears that the Soviet plan 
might succeed were relieved, temporarily, 


by Saddam himself. On Thursday he deliv¬ 
ered a flowery and ambiguous speech hint¬ 
ing at a willingness to make peace and 
declaring that his government had made 
"a new beginning” two weeks ago, when it 
first used the word "withdrawal” in con¬ 
nection with Kuwait. But he almost dared 
the allies to launch their offensive, claim¬ 
ing that they' 'feared a ground battle.” Sen¬ 
ior Bush advisers read the speech as a 
rejection of Gorbachev’s peace feelers. Fitz¬ 
water told reporters the president was "dis¬ 
appointed” by Saddam’s response. "Sure 
he was disappointed,” another top aide said 
sarcastically. "With a big grin.” 

Try again: The Soviets kept their plan 
alive, however, by toughening its terms a 
bit. When Aziz returned to Moscow late 
Thursday night, he was presented with a 
formula requiring a "full and uncondition¬ 
al withdrawal” from Kuwait. There was no 
mention of the Palestinian problem or of 
any security assurances. But conditions 
were added to the "unconditional” with¬ 
drawal. The pullout, for example, would be 
conducted over a period of time whose 
length was not specified, but which seemed 
too slow for Washington’s taste. After two 
thirds of Saddam’s forces had withdrawn, 
the economic sanctions would lapse, and all 
of the other demands in U.N. resolutions 
would be dropped once Iraq completed its 
retreat. On the telephone, Bush com¬ 
plained to Gorbachev about that provision. 
The Soviet leader said he would try for a 
more acceptable package of terms. 

Gorbachev unveiled a new, tougher six- 
point plan on Friday, but it was soon over¬ 


taken by the U.S. ultimatum. Bush gave 
the Iraqis one week to get out of Kuwait, 
compared with Gorbachev’s 21 days. Bush 
and Gorbachev again discussed their dif¬ 
ferences on the phone, this time for about 
90 minutes. In the end, they agreed to dis¬ 
agree, U.S. sources said. Bush made it clear 
that the offensive would begin soon after 
the Saturday deadline if Saddam rejected 
the U.S. terms, but he did not tell Gorba¬ 
chev the time of the attack. 

Saturday brought a few last-gasp maneu¬ 
vers. Tariq Aziz accepted the Soviet peace 
plan and Resolution 660, but pointedly ig¬ 
nored the other 11 resolutions and Bush’s 
ultimatum. Less than an hour before the 
deadline, Gorbachev called Bush again to 
ask that the two peace plans be merged. 
Bush said he wouldn’t split the difference; 
all the U.N. demands had to be accepted. 
Iraq’s endorsement of the Soviet plan was 
"without effect,” he said. Gorbachev also 
asked Bush to delay any ground attack for 
two days pending further discussions. Bush 
refused, saying the allied timetable was 
fixed. The Security Council held a closed- 
door meeting in which the Soviet repre¬ 
sentative, Yuli Vorontsov, was quoted as 
saying that the Iraqis had found "favorable 
elements” in the U.S. plan. But that didn’t 
come close to meeting Bush’s take-it-or- 
leave-it terms. Without recriminations, 
Bush and Gorbachev seemed to recognize 
that, after a week of frantic diplomacy, 
they had at last talked themselves out. 

Russell Watson with Ann McDanielor^ 

Margaret Garrard Warner in Washington 
and Fred Coleman in Moscow 
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A cloud of smoke from burning Kuwaiti oilfields blackens the noon sky over the Saudi border town of Khafji 

Blasting Down to the Wire 

Iraq’s ‘scorched sand’ tactic in Kuwait brings another brutal twist to the war 


T he horizon was red—not with the 
dawn, but with fire. Saddam Hus¬ 
sein’s Army had detonated explo¬ 
sives planted at oil wells across Ku¬ 
wait. The attack was only part of a 
vicious endgame that parallels 
his pullout at the end of the 
bloody Iran-Iraq War: Kuwaiti 
resistance forces say Iraqi troops 
are executing civilians on the 
streets. In one case, said a Ku¬ 
waiti spokesman, troops dis¬ 
played a dozen murdered Ku¬ 
waitis, some beheaded, some with 
throats cut—"placed in front of 
their homes for 36 hours for others to see.” 

Saddam had warned the West that he 
would destroy Kuwait and its oilfields in 
the face of a ground assault. He was making 
good on his word a little early. By Sunday, 
about 500 wells were burning (including 
some 50 ignited earlier), roughly 50 per¬ 
cent of the nation’s total. A thick stream of 
soot darkened the sky over more than a 
third of the Kuwaiti battlefield and beyond 
into Saudi Arabia. "Saddam has now 
launched a scorched-earth policy against 
Kuwait,” an angry George Bush an¬ 
nounced Friday. 


Saddam Hussein was confronting his 
high-tech enemy with primitive tactics: 
literally scorching the sand and leaving 
nothing behind for the enemy but ashes 
and spite. Even after the scars of invasion 
and systematic looting by Iraq, 
the oilfield blasts came as a star¬ 
tling offense—especially to the 
people who have to clean up the 
mess. "This is just pure mean¬ 
ness,” says Raymond Henry, ex¬ 
ecutive vice president of Red 
Adair Co. Inc. of Houston. "If he 
can’t have it, you can’t have 
it.” The fires could take as long as 
six months to extinguish. And while the 
allied forces say the acrid smoke screen 
would not significantly sidetrack the 
ground phase of Operation Desert Storm, 
it temporarily hindered the air war by 
obscuring targets: many pilots were re¬ 
turning to bases without having dropped 
all their bombs. 

Coordinated destruction: The strike had long 
been planned—last fall American intelli¬ 
gence first spotted Iraqi Army engineers 
lacing the Kuwaiti oilfields with mines and 
explosives. By the time Desert Storm be¬ 
gan, "most if not all the oil wells had been 


rigged with demolition charges,” says Rear 
Adm. Mike McConnell, director of intelli¬ 
gence for the Joint Chiefs of Staff. When 
Saddam gave the word the charges went off 
systematically, destroying not just well¬ 
heads but also storage installations and 
tanker-loading facilities; pipelines were 
ruptured at precise 20-yard intervals. "If 
he wants to he can destroy the entire oil 
capacity of Kuwait,” says a U.S. intelli¬ 
gence official. "Wouldn’t that be a graceful 
exit.” (The Iraqis blame allied bombings for j 

the well fires.) 

‘It’s just fire’: The explosions are just the 
latest jolts to hit Kuwait. Iraq has stripped 
the small state of everything from comput¬ 
ers to cars and hospital supplies. The allies 
have been scorching huge chunks of Ku¬ 
wait, too: more than a month of incessant 
bombing has turned the desert into a burn¬ 
ing wasteland. "The whole military ma¬ 
chine is burning,” said Capt. Bradley 
Seipel, an F-lll weapons system officer. 

"It’s amazing. You look at Kuwait, at the 
whole area. It’s just fire.” According to Ku¬ 
waiti resistance sources, soldiers have 
transformed Kuwait City, so far little 
scarred by battle, into a killing place for the 
ground war by mining streets, digging con- 
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cealed trenches and setting up bunkers in 
apartment blocks. 

The destruction isn’t limited to oilfields 
and buildings. Reports of atrocities against 
Kuwaiti citizens abound. More than 100 
Kuwait City residents have been executed 
in recent days during searches for food 
and communications equipment, says ex¬ 
iled Information Minister Badr Jassim 
Al-Yaqoub. U.S. Central Command be¬ 
lieves many of the dead were torture vic¬ 
tims. "They’re sort of destroying the evi¬ 
dence,” said U.S. Brig. Gen. Richard Neal 
at a Riyadh briefing. "This is terrorism at 
its finest hour.” U.S. military sources think 


that while the soldiers doing the killing are 
acting under orders from Baghdad, the 
strain of war may be pushing their behav¬ 
ior to new levels of depravity. The Penta¬ 
gon has also received reports that as many 
as 100,000 Kuwaitis have been detained as 
human shields. And Iraq could be arming 
Palestinian residents of Kuwait who want 
to continue the war after the Iraqis leave. 
"Saddam is turning the Palestinians into 
a sort of militia,” one civilian Pentagon 
source said. 

The atrocities won’t be verified until af¬ 
ter the war, but the vast cloud is obvious 
today—and could boost Saddam’s efforts. 
"Smoke is a major problem,” admitted 
British briefer Group Capt. Niall Irving. 
Thick smoke hides potential targets from 
the air, and the hydrogen sulfide fumes 
from the northern blazes are highly toxic. 
Yet senior U.S. and British commanders 
say the smoke might actually help advanc¬ 
ing troops in a ground attack by screening 
allied troop movements—and the toxic 
fumes may sicken Iraq’s troops long before 
they affect the allies. While Neal admit¬ 
ted the clouds had "degraded our opera¬ 
tions” in some areas, he said the allies 
could easily bypass the smokiest areas. 
Said U.S. Lt. Gen. Thomas Kelly: "If we 
have to go through the smoke, we’ll know 
howto do that.” 

Black rain: While the massive cloud might 
not do much damage to battle plans, it 
could pose risks to the environment. Scien¬ 
tists who downplayed fears of ecocalamity 
when 50 wells burned are revising their 
estimates somewhat as the number of 
blazes climbs. Still, says Richard Small of 
the Sierra Research Institute in California, 
"this is a case where the news is only terri¬ 
ble and not catastrophic.” So far the dam¬ 
age is limited to the region: black rain 


washes the soot out of the sky, polluting 
water and damaging crops. But according 
to some estimates, the well fires might not 
be quenched for several months, which "po¬ 
tentially could be very serious,” says Rich¬ 
ard Turco, a professor of environmental 
science at the University of California, Los 
Angeles. Turco says the dry spring weather 
will allow the soot to hang in a stable 
pall that could rise to the high-speed 
winds of the upper atmosphere, spreading 
as far as Asia. 

The latest round of destruction can’t 
help making Kuwait’s eventual rebuilding 
even more expensive than present $60 bil¬ 
lion estimates. One refinery, a new com¬ 
plex at Mina al-Ahmadi, was only recently 
completed. "The cost of equipment alone 
was $500 million,” says Kuwaiti oil official 
Sheik Ali al-Sabah. "Labor costs would 
push its replacement cost up to around 
$1 billion.” As the repair bill grows, the 
means to pay it is going up in smoke: esti¬ 
mates of the value of the burning oil range 
from $11 million to more than $40 million 
each day. Saddam Hussein might come to 
regret this latest tactic. Beyond the repara¬ 
tions Iraq could eventually be forced to pay, 
the Kuwaiti fires have opened the door for 
allied leaders to consider taking out Iraq’s 
own wells. Warplanes have knocked out 
Iraq’s oil-refining capability to prevent any 
more gasoline from getting to his Army. 
But they have so far held off hitting 
Saddam’s wells so as not to destroy his 
oil-production capability. "The Iraqi fields 
certainly become a legitimate, quid pro quo 
target,” says one Pentagon official. If so, 
Saddam’s Iraq could much resemble the 
Kuwait he leaves behind. 

John Schwartz with C. S. Manegold 
inRiyadh, Melinda Liu in Amman and 
Douglas Walleror^ John Barry 
in Washington 


As the endgame began, an angry George Bush announced that 'Saddam has now launched a scorched-earth policy against Kuwait' 
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‘His Head on a Plate’ 

Do signs of unrest inside Iraq mean Saddam’s grip on power is weakening? 



W hen the Persian 
Gulf crisis began 
last August, Sad¬ 
dam Hussein’s 
overthrow was the 
goal of a hard-line minority 
in Washington. Early in the cri¬ 
sis, national-security adviser 
Brent Scowcroft, remembering 
how the Korean War foundered 
when the United States pushed 
north of the 38th parallel, 
advised President Bush not to 
aim beyond the withdrawal of 
the Iraqi troops in Kuwait. For 
five months, the U.S. position 
was that if Saddam would leave 
Kuwait, the United States 
would deal with him afterward 
through "containment.” 

The Soviet plan agreed to by 
Iraq last week met many of 
Washington’s prewar objec¬ 
tives. But the intense emotions 
and military revelations that 
come with war can themselves 
create new war aims. The gulf 
war has proven no exception. 

Outraged at the brutality of 
Iraqi troops in Kuwait and as¬ 
tonished at the true 
scope of Iraq’s military 
capacity, George Bush 
now won’t settle for less 
than Saddam’s down¬ 
fall. Leaders of the 
allied countries agree, 
in spades: the official 
Syrian newspaper Al- | 

Thawra said, "The Iraqi 
Army and the Iraqi people must liquidate 
[Saddam] in cold blood.” The Saudis, said 
an Egyptian official, "want Saddam’s head 
on a plate.” They may yet get it: U.S. intelli¬ 
gence sources told Newsweek of Kuwaiti 
reports that Saddam recently had six top 
Army officers killed for alleged cowardice 
or disloyalty. "When you start executing 
division commanders,” said a source, "it’s 
not a good sign for your Army.” 

The coalition has determined that any 
form of survival after a monthlong show¬ 
down with a superpower would permit Sad¬ 
dam to portray himself as a hero in the Arab 
world. "If Saddam is defeated and driven 
from power, his call to radical Arab nation¬ 
alism also loses face among the Arabs in the 
street,” said a senior Arab diplomat in 
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Iraqi deserter in the custody of U.S. special forces. 


Face or Disgrace? 

Is it worth letting Saddam Hus¬ 
sein save some face to avoid a 
bloody ground war? Or is it 
worth a ground war to humiliate 
Saddam and reduce his ability 
to cause trouble in the future? 
62 % Humiliate him 
30 % Save face 


Washington. "But if he survives 
as any kind of hero, his attacks 
on leaders like King Fahd and 
President Mubarak will grow 
more vicious and more destabi¬ 
lizing.” This would short-cir¬ 
cuit U.S. plans for a regional 
settlement and collective secu¬ 
rity structure. 

Lost capacity: Saddam has lost 
much of his capacity to "pro¬ 
ject” military power, especially 
through chemical and nuclear 
weapons. The destruction of 
Iraq’s infrastructure will take 
years and billions of dollars to 
repair—and Iraq already has 
an estimated $75 billion foreign 
debt. Yet if he survives, Saddam 
would still control a large mili¬ 
tary establishment including 
at least 3,000 tanks. George 
Bush’s final offer of complete 
withdrawal within one week 
would have limited the Iraqis to 
whatever they could pack on 
their cars and trucks. Most of 
their dug-in tanks would have 
been left behind, along with 
damaged tanks and artillery. 
The three-week Soviet time¬ 
table, on the other hand, would 
have allowed the Iraqis to take 
much of their material with 
them. The Republican Guards, 
considered the backbone of Sad¬ 
dam’s rule, are already posi¬ 
tioned outside Kuwait’s bor¬ 
ders. They would have emerged damaged, 
but intact. So would the cream of his Air 
Force, now harbored in Iran—presuming 
he could get the planes back. 

The United States would not be alone in 
finding that outcome unacceptable. Saudi 
Arabia would still have a superior enemy 
on its border. Israel would certainly object. 
Says Eliahu Ben-Elissar, head of the Knes¬ 
set Foreign Affairs and Defense Commit¬ 
tee: "With Saddam the entire region faces 
total instability. You can’t change a Hit¬ 
ler.” Jerusalem would be sorely tempted to 
deliver the coup de grace to Iraq itself. And 
that would vastly complicate postwar re¬ 
gional rebuilding efforts by the United 
States, despite indications from coalition 
Arab governments that they could under¬ 
stand such an attack. "It’s hard to imagine 
any Arab government being able to sit 
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down at an arms-control negotiating table 
with the Israelis the morning after the Is¬ 
raelis have launched airstrikes against 
Iraqi nuclear stockpiles, and sell that to the 
Arab masses at home,” says one Bush ad¬ 
ministration official. 

Still, there is no guarantee he will be 
toppled or killed in the ground war, even if 
he loses. Bush has refused to authorize an 
assassination attempt, though there have 
been U.S. efforts to "decapitate” the Iraqi 
leadership through air raids on Baghdad 
bunkers. American warplanes have missed 
him so far, senior administration officials 
tell Newsweek, partly because the Nation¬ 
al Security Agency has been unable to 
track Saddam’s movements through elec¬ 
tronic intercepts. Saddam has been send¬ 
ing many of his messages by cable, which 
the NSA can’t tap. And when Saddam 
sends messages by radio he does it with 
Soviet-supplied codes the allies can’t break 
in time to find him. 

Opposition leaders: The allies are left to 
hope that the sheer destruction of the coun¬ 
try’s civilian and military infrastructure 
will prompt someone inside Iraq to do the 
job. Saudi Arabia, Egypt, Syria and Iran 
are all aiding elements of Iraq’s scattered 
internal opposition in hopes of putting to¬ 
gether a coherent alternative to Saddam, 
but the dictator long ago eliminated or ex¬ 
iled Iraqis with independent popular 
standing. Nor do exiled opposition leaders 
inspire confidence among the allies. "We 
don’t know which ones would attract public 
support in the aftermath” of Saddam’s de¬ 
parture from power, said one U.S. intelli¬ 
gence official. Most likely, one would have 
to be installed by the allies, the official said. 
But the Arab world would instantly per¬ 


Wearing Down the Enemy 

B efore starting the ground campaign, the allies 
said the Iraqi military was on the "verge of col¬ 
lapse.” The preassault damage assessment: 


TANKS Close to 1,700 destroyed, out of a 
total of 4,280. Many thought to be top Soviet 
T-72s used by the Republican Guard. 

ARMORED PERSONNEL CARRIERS About 
925 knocked out, from a total of 2,870. 

ARTILLERY More than 1,485 of Iraq's big 
guns, out of 3,110, destroyed. 

PLANES At least 239 aircraft out of 650-700 
out of action: 42 shot down, 137 hiding in Iran, 
60 damaged or wrecked on the ground. 

PRISONERS OF WAR The allies had more 
than 2,800 Iraqi troops in custody. 

SOURCE: U.S. CENTRAL COMMAND 


ceive such a figure as an American puppet. 

Iraqis have long been silenced by his use 
of informers and his carefully nurtured 
reputation for brutality and torture. But 
there are signs of change. Ruling Baath 
Party officials were reported killed in a 
recent riot when they tried to halt an anti¬ 
government demonstration. In addition to 
reporting executions of division command¬ 
ers in Kuwait, U.S. intelligence sources say 
that Saddam has apparently lost confi¬ 
dence in the regular Army units guarding 
him in Baghdad. According to Sen. Frank 
Murkowski, a leader of the Senate Intelli¬ 


gence Committee, the dictator 
tried to recall units of his elite 
Republican Guard when the 
bombing began on Jan. 16. But 
the air campaign kept the 
Guard pinned down in south¬ 
ern Iraq. "Saddam’s vulnera¬ 
bility may have increased as 
a result of the inability of 
the Republican Guard to ... 
protect him,” said Murkowski. 
In fact, the Guard itself may 
be suspect. Two weeks ago Iraqi 
emigres were telling the CIA 
some of the Guard officers 
say the only way to stop the 
relentless bombing is to assassi¬ 
nate Saddam. '' 

For now, an internal muti¬ 
ny in Iraq remains a remote 
possibility. Saddam Hussein 
has faced numerous attempted 
coups or assassinations since 
assuming power, at least five 
during the Iran-Iraq War alone. 
He employs doubles to throw 
observers off-track and sur¬ 
prises visitors with unusual meeting 
places. Says Desert Storm commander Gen. 
H. Norman Schwarzkopf: "We’ve had 
many reports in the last six months of at¬ 
tempts on his life. In every case these people 
have suffered for trying to do that.” And 
even if Saddam goes, the perennial dream of 
Pan-Arab unity he has manipulated will 


not necessarily disappear with him. 

Charles Lane with 
Margaret Garrard W ark eh and 
Douglas Waller in Washington, 
Ruth Marshall in Jerusalem, Rod Nordland 



Charred hulks of Iraqi armored personnel carriers line a highway near the abandoned Saudi-Kuwait border town of Khafji 
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At the Front 
of the Storm 


DESERT 
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The faces are still achingly 
young, even with the months of 
dirt, cold and fatigue etched 
across them. For these “Scream- 
ing Eagles” of the U.S. Army’s 
HHH1H 101st Airborne Division, life at 
their base camp on the Kuwaiti frontier has 
been a war against tedium and fear. Like their 
forebears who fought under the division’s 
emblem at Bastogne and the A Shau Valley, 
they wait for the dogs of war to be unleashed. 
Newsweek photographer Bill Gentile has 
spent the last three weeks with the 101st and 
captured a few moments on the eve of battle. 



■ Life at the end of 
the sharp stick means 
that home is a hole 
scooped from sand 
and rock. Showers 
area rare event. Meals 
(right) aren't much 
to look forward to. 
They're nearly 
always cold. 
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■ Haircuts (below) 
are as much for safety 
as grooming. A gas 
mask has to fit 
perfectly; long hair 
could be a fatal vanity. 
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■ Preparing for the 
real thing. Airborne 
troops practice 
rapidly loading and 
unloading a Black 
Hawk helicopter 
stocked with 
medical supplies 
they hope they'll 





















tom line was "like the old days: the Soviets 
protecting their clients at all costs.” 

If Gorbachev really does change his 
strategy in the Middle East, he will be dis¬ 
carding some painstakingly acquired polit¬ 
ical capital. Over the last six years he has 
nurtured diplomatic ties with the gulf 
states, including Saudi Arabia. He has im¬ 
proved relations with Iran and is nearing 
the point of full diplomatic ties with Israel. 
He is also close to making the Soviet Union 
a bridge between moderate forces and old 
radical clients like Iraq and Syria—in 
short, a real player in the region. Bush 
himself has officially recognized that the 
Soviets have legitimate interests in the 
gulf. Would Gorbachev really threaten 
such gains for the sake of protecting a lost 
cause like Saddam Hussein? Defending his 
record last December, Gorbachev said his 
efforts to "normalize” Soviet diplomacy 
I are "here to stay.” 

Publicity seeker? The real issue might be 
more practical. Is Gorbachev really adjust¬ 
ing his foreign policy? Or seeking publicity 
as a man of peace? Soviet Foreign Minister 
Aleksandr Bessmertnykh was at a U.N. 
j economic meeting in Madrid during Gorba- 
I chev’s midnight negotiating session with 
Iraq’s Tariq Aziz. The hurried announce- 

The Soviet president greets Tariq Aziz for a round of their Moscow peace negotiations ment a breakthrough later watered 

down by the Soviets themselves—was ap¬ 
parently the brainchild of Yevgeny Prima¬ 
kov, the Arabist who has conducted negoti¬ 
ations with Saddam. Until Bessmertnykh 
returned to Moscow, Primakov "was run¬ 
ning wild,” a senior Soviet diplomat told 
U.S. officials. "There was no one else in the 
Foreign Ministry who was a match for Pri¬ 
makov.” According to a Gorbachev aide 
privy to the diplomacy, Primakov "came to 
Gorbachev and he said, 'Look, this is a way 
to get us back on the world’s TV screens, at 
the center of world attention again’.” 
Gorbachev has plenty of legitimate rea¬ 
sons for trying to shorten the gulf 
___ conflict. His diplomats must 

Wil *1 weigh their support for the anti- 
Saddam coalition against their 
responsibilities to Iraq, a treaty 
partner. His domestic policymak¬ 
ers must worry about the pros¬ 
pect of a widening Mideast con¬ 
flict stirring up Muslims in 

_ Central Asia. And his generals 

are wary of a high-tech U.S. force making 

war only 200 miles from the Soviet border. 
After his upbeat negotiations with the Ira¬ 
qis, Gorbachev walked into a gathering of 
military officers to commemorate Soviet 
Army Day—and won an unusual standing 
ovation. "We’ve got a big public-relations 
bang going here,” said a presidential aide. 

Gorbachev has long tried to pose as a 
peacemaker at Washington’s expense; wit¬ 
ness his unilateral moratorium on nuclear 
testing in 1985 or his proposal after U.S. 
clashes with Libya in 1986 to withdraw the 


The Tougher 
‘Hew Gorbachev’ 


Why he tried to upstage Bush and rescue Iraq 


W hat are the Soviets up to? 

George Bush said he "appreci¬ 
ated” Mikhail Gorbachev’s 
peace initiative, and Moscow 
intended nothing that would 
cause any "stress,” a Soviet spokesman as¬ 
sured reporters. Yet it was possible to see in 
the failed, eleventh-hour intrusion more 
than a hint of old-fashioned Soviet mis¬ 
chief. The Kremlin has always wanted to be 
a main player in the Middle East, or at least 
a spoiler. And now here was Gorbachev, 
who provided not one bullet for the war 
against Saddam, jumping off the sidelines 
to arrange the peace. In private, Bush’s 
gulf strategists made no claims of a resur¬ 
gent cold war. "We have every right to be 
irritated with Gorbachev,” said a senior 
administration official. "He’s played the 
game badly. He’s played it disingenuously. 
But that doesn’t mean we throw the baby 
out with the bath water. We’ve got a lot of 


business to do with these people.” 

Was Gorbachev merely appeas¬ 
ing conservative domestic critics 
by trying to find a way out for 
Saddam? Or did his peace gambit 
represent a more serious shift 
from what Bush’s planners called 
the good "old Gorbachev”—the 
one who cooperated—to 
petitive "new Gorbachev”? His crackdown 
in the Baltics and his use of the Army and 
KGB to put a damper on perestroika have 
already damaged his reputation as a demo¬ 
cratic reformer at home. Now Bush’s 
Sovietologists are debating whether his 
"new thinking” in foreign policy—an at¬ 
tempt to broaden Soviet relations with the 
outside world and play down ideology—is 
also foundering. On the face of it, Gorba¬ 
chev’s search for an Iraqi escape clause was 
a credible effort to stop the bloodshed. But 
to some administration officials, his bot- 
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superpower navies from the Mediterra¬ 
nean. Yet it is too simple to classify Gorba¬ 
chev’s gulf diplomacy primarily as an ef¬ 
fort to make mischief for the West. As 
always he is the man in the middle, balanc¬ 
ing his political survival against his efforts 
to reform the system, his need to provide 
law and order and his relations with the 
outside world. His gulf diplomacy offers 
something to all his major constituencies. 

"Gorbachev is doing what he is most suc¬ 
cessful at,” says Georgy Mirsky, a leading 
Soviet Mideast expert: "improvising.” 

Gorbachev argues that his domestic re- n . . , 

forms cannot bear fruit ifhis country slides 25 /o Bring peace in the region 
into anarchy. At its most cynical, his sup¬ 
port for the coalition against Saddam has 
succeeded in muting Western criticism of 
his crackdown in the Baltics. Moscow’s big¬ 
gest diplomatic coup last week was not sow¬ 
ing confusion in the gulf, but persuading 
the European Community to release $1 bil¬ 
lion in emergency Soviet aid that had been 
frozen after the bloody armed assaults 
against democratic forces in Lithuania and 
Latvia. The Bush administration has also 
muted its criticism of Gorbachev’s law-and- 
order campaign, assuming that he must 
secure his domestic front in order to pre¬ 
serve his cooperative foreign policy. But 
in recent months Washington’s friend 
Eduard Shevardnadze has resigned as for¬ 
eign minister and Moscow has stiffened its 
position in arms-control talks. On top of 
that, Gorbachev’s gulf gambit could lead 
the administration to reassess its gloves-on 


OPINION WATCH 


Moscow’s Motives 

What is the main motive 
for Soviet diplomatic efforts 
in the gulf? 

39% Increase Soviet influence 
in the region 


18% Distract from Soviet 
problems at home 
8 % Weaken U.S. position 

Are the United States and the 
Soviet Union heading back 
toward a cold war? 


25% Yes 


i No 


raelis signaled that they would be more 
wary of Gorbachev from now on, and a 
senior Egyptian official said Gorbachev 
"has lost with us and the Saudis and the 
gulf states.” But in the end, who can criti¬ 
cize a Nobel Peace Prize winner for pursu- Soviet Union plays an equal role in dealing 


with U.S. power. Even so, Gorbachev’s 
talk of a new world order is not so dif¬ 
ferent from Bush’s (except that Bush sees 
a special role for American power). Some 
argue that communism’s collapse, which 
ended the world’s fundamental ideological 
struggle, has already demoted the Unit¬ 
ed States and Soviet Union to the status 
of traditional great powers pursuing na¬ 
tional interests in a much more complicat¬ 
ed world. "Today there is not, as some 
argue, a single superpower, the United 
States,” columnist William Pfaff writes 
in the quarterly Foreign Affairs. "There 
are none.” 

More competition: If they are to be mere 
great powers, the United States and Soviet 
Union no longer will be saddled with ideo¬ 
logical proxy wars in Angola and the like. 
But they still will bump against each other. 
In the Middle East, a key strategic area for 
both, they might compete for favor with 
regional power Iran, for example. In Eu¬ 
rope, the kind of search for balance that 
Metternich would recognize is already in 
progress. Poland, Hungary and Czechoslo¬ 
vakia, nervous about Moscow’s continuing 
leverage over their affairs, have asked the 
United States to guarantee their respec¬ 
tive borders, perhaps by sheltering them 
under the NATO umbrella. In Germany 
last week, Foreign Minister Hans-Dietrich 
Genscher supported Gorbachev’s diploma¬ 
cy in the gulf—then suggested that "the 
world order can only come about if the 
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Saddam and his leadership consider their dwindling options 
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tom line was "like the old days: the Soviets 
protecting their clients at all costs.” 

If Gorbachev really does change his 
strategy in the Middle East, he will be dis¬ 
carding some painstakingly acquired polit¬ 
ical capital. Over the last six years he has 
nurtured diplomatic ties with the gulf 
states, including Saudi Arabia. He has im¬ 
proved relations with Iran and is nearing 
the point of full diplomatic ties with Israel. 
He is also close to making the Soviet Union 
a bridge between moderate forces and old 
radical clients like Iraq and Syria—in 
short, a real player in the region. Bush 
himself has officially recognized that the 
Soviets have legitimate interests in the 
gulf. Would Gorbachev really threaten 
such gains for the sake of protecting a lost 
cause like Saddam Hussein? Defending his 
record last December, Gorbachev said his 
efforts to "normalize” Soviet diplomacy 
are "here to stay.” 

Publicity seeker? The real issue might be 
more practical. Is Gorbachev really adjust¬ 
ing his foreign policy? Or seeking publicity 
as a man of peace? Soviet Foreign Minister 
Aleksandr Bessmertnykh was at a U.N. 
economic meeting in Madrid during Gorba¬ 
chev’s midnight negotiating session with 
Iraq’s Tariq Aziz. The hurried announce¬ 
ment of a breakthrough—later watered 
down by the Soviets themselves—was ap¬ 
parently the brainchild of Yevgeny Prima¬ 
kov, the Arabist who has conducted negoti¬ 
ations with Saddam. Until Bessmertnykh 
returned to Moscow, Primakov "was run¬ 
ning wild,” a senior Soviet diplomat told 
U.S. offici al s. "There was no one else in the 
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superpower navies from the Mediterra¬ 
nean. Yet it is too simple to classify Gorba¬ 
chev’s gulf diplomacy primarily as an ef¬ 
fort to make mischief for the West. As 
always he is the man in the middle, balanc¬ 
ing his political survival against his efforts 
to reform the system, his need to provide 
law and order and his relations with the 
outside world. His gulf diplomacy offers 
something to all his major constituencies. 
"Gorbachev is doing what he is most suc¬ 
cessful at,” says Georgy Mirsky, a leading 
Soviet Mideast expert: "improvising.” 

Gorbachev argues that his domestic re¬ 
forms cannot bear fruit if his country slides 
into anarchy. At its most cynical, his sup¬ 
port for the coalition against Saddam has 
succeeded in muting Western criticism of 
his crackdown in the Baltics. Moscow’s big¬ 
gest diplomatic coup last week was not sow¬ 
ing confusion in the gulf, but persuading 
the European Community to release $1 bil¬ 
lion in emergency Soviet aid that had been 
frozen after the bloody armed assaults 
against democratic forces in Lithuania and 
Latvia. The Bush administration has also 
muted its criticism of Gorbachev’s law-and- 
order campaign, assuming that he must 
secure his domestic front in order to pre¬ 
serve his cooperative foreign policy. But 
in recent months Washington’s friend 
Eduard Shevardnadze has resigned as for¬ 
eign minister and Moscow has stiffened its 
position in arms-control talks. On top of 
that, Gorbachev’s gulf gambit could lead 
the administration to reassess its gloves-on 
policy, said a senior State Department offi¬ 
cial; there are signs that the reassessment 
already has begun. 

Nobody doubts that Gorbachev faces at¬ 
tacks from all sides at home. In a televised 
interview last week, Russian Republic 
President Boris Yeltsin called for Gorba¬ 
chev to resign, accusing him of an "anti¬ 
people” policy. Some 20,000 pro-Yeltsin 
demonstrators then gathered 
outside Red Square chanting 
"Resign!” But Yeltsin’s own 
leadership will be at stake at a 
congress of the Russian parlia¬ 
ment in March. Should the con¬ 
servatives bring down the fiery 
populist, "they will not be satis¬ 
fied,” said Nikolai Neilands, a 
member of the Soviet Parlia¬ 
ment. "Gorbachev may be tar¬ 
get number two.” 

It is nothing unusual for a 
leader to shape foreign policy 
with domestic politics in mind. 

The Soviets emphasize that 
Gorbachev kept in close contact 
with Bush throughout last 
week’s high-wire diplomacy 
and never deviated from sup¬ 
port for the coalition, even after 
Bush rejected the Iraqi terms 
extracted by Moscow. The Is- 


with U.S. power. Even so, Gorbachev’s 
talk of a new world order is not so dif¬ 
ferent from Bush’s (except that Bush sees 
a special role for American power). Some 
argue that communism’s collapse, which 
ended the world’s fundamental ideological 
struggle, has already demoted the Unit¬ 
ed States and Soviet Union to the status 
of traditional great powers pursuing na¬ 
tional interests in a much more complicat¬ 
ed world. "Today there is not, as some 
argue, a single superpower, the United 
States,” columnist William Pfaff writes 
in the quarterly Foreign Affairs. "There 
are none.” 

More competition: If they are to be mere 
great powers, the United States and Soviet 
Union no longer will be saddled with ideo¬ 
logical proxy wars in Angola and the like. 
But they still will bump against each other. 
In the Middle East, a key strategic area for 
both, they might compete for favor with 
regional power Iran, for example. In Eu¬ 
rope, the kind of search for balance that 
I Metternich would recognize is already in 
Z5/o Yes 64/o No 1 progress. Poland, Hungary and Czechoslo- 

From the Newsweek Poll of Feb. 22.1991 vakia, nervous about Moscow’s continuing 

leverage over their affairs, have asked the 
\ United States to guarantee their respec¬ 
tive borders, perhaps by sheltering them 
raelis signaled that they would be more under the NATO umbrella. In Germany 
wary of Gorbachev from now on, and a | last week, Foreign Minister Hans-Dietrich 
j senior Egyptian official said Gorbachev Genscher supported Gorbachev’s diploma- 
"has lost with us and the Saudis and the cy in the gulf—then suggested that "the 
gulf states.” But in the end, who can criti- , new world order can only come about if the 
cize a Nobel Peace Prize winner for pursu- Soviet Union plays an equal role in dealing 

ing peace? And if Franqois Mitterrand can | with international issues." 


OPINION WATCH 


Moscow’s Motives 

What is the main motive 
for Soviet diplomatic efforts 
in the gulf? 

| 39% Increase Soviet influence 
in the region 

25% Bring peace in the region 
18% Distract from Soviet 
problems at home 
8 % Weaken U.S. position 

Are the United States and the 
Soviet Union heading back 
toward a cold war? 


present a gulf plan that strays from the j 
Washington line, why not Gorbachev? 

The Soviet leader long ago renounced 
superpower status and evoked the ideal of 
a multipolar global polity bound by mutu- 


Given such complexities, Washington’s 
reassessment of U.S.-Soviet relations is 
not a bad idea. Even a good "old Gorba¬ 
chev” will continue to pursue Soviet inter¬ 
ests with the verve and sense of timing he 


al-security agreements. One element of showed last week. And with the ideological 
his vision is surely his calculation that dividing line no longer so boldly in place, 
the Soviet Union no longer can keep pace l the United States can’t rely on an auto¬ 
matic Western Alliance ratify¬ 
ing its policy. It may be time 
to rethink what Gorbachev rep¬ 
resents. Perhaps he is "the 
kind of modernizing, Western¬ 
izing czar often seen in the 
Third World,” Sovietologist 
Jerry Hough writes in The 
Washington Post—"as was Lee 
Kuan Yew as prime minister of 
Singapore.” In other words, 
Gorbachev might be a dictator, 
but the West still can do busi¬ 
ness with him as long as he 
welcomes foreign investment. 
That kind of dictator does not 
fit the image of an evil emperor, 
but the new world order could 
use fewer of those. 
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Deploying cleanup equipment to combat the oil spill in the Persian Gulf 


Tinkering With Energy 

Bush’s plan avoids tough steps to spur savings 


By Robert J.Samuelson 


P resident Bush’s "national energy 
strategy,” unveiled last week, is pre¬ 
dictably disappointing. Conspicuous¬ 
ly missing is an energy tax, which would 
force Americans to invest more in energy 
efficiency. Sadly, the omission was virtual¬ 
ly preordained. Everyone wants more con¬ 
servation, a cleaner environment and low¬ 
er oil imports. But most Americans don’t 
think they should suffer the least incon¬ 
venience in the pursuit of these goals—and 
politicians, despite the object lesson of the 
gulf war, won’t tell them otherwise. 

It’s an impossible combination. You 
can’t easily promote conservation without 
an energy tax. By themselves, market 
prices are too erratic to provide reliable 
signals about whether it pays to invest in 
more fuel-efficient cars or lower-wattage 
light bulbs. In 1980 "real” oil prices (in 
constant 1990 dollars) averaged $43 a bar¬ 
rel. By 1986 they had dropped to $17 a 
barrel. Last year the monthly averages 
varied between $15 a barrel and $33 a bar¬ 
rel. The fickleness of consumers means, in 
turn, that companies that want to sell ener¬ 
gy efficiency can’t build a market. 

To be fair, the political hypocrisy on this 
matter is bipartisan. Sen. Timothy Wirth 
of Colorado typifies Democrats who last 
week criticized the White House plan for 
not sufficiently emphasizing conservation. 
But Wirth’s own energy plan also avoids a 
tax. Given this consensus, what we can 
expect is an energy debate in which envi¬ 
ronmentalists and energy producers ped¬ 
dle equally misleading solutions. 

Producers think energy should be like 
popcorn: you should buy as much as you 
want and can afford. Trust the market. To 


them, energy policy means re¬ 
moving regulations that lim¬ 
it production. Environmentalists 
regard energy consumption as a 
sin that can be curbed—painless¬ 
ly to most of us—by regulations. 

Their current pet scheme would 
raise fuel-mileage standards for | 
new cars from today’s 27.5 miles 
per gallon to about 40 mpg by 2001. There’s 
always a technological fix if only govern¬ 
ment would order industry to make it. 

Interestingly, the Bush plan includes 
both approaches. It would expand energy 
supplies by authorizing oil production in 
the Arctic National Wildlife Refuge. It 
would also seek to revive nuclear power. At 
the same time, the plan seeks to cut oil use 
by forcing—mainly through regulation— 
the auto industry to make millions of cars 
that burn "alternative fuels” (such as 
methanol) in addition to gasoline. By 2005, 
the plan envisions 80 million dual-use vehi¬ 
cles on the road. 

That’s ambitious, but is it feasible? Meth¬ 
anol may cost 22 to 43 percent more than 
gasoline, estimate economists Margaret 
Walls and Alan Krupnick of Resources for 
the Future, a research group in Washing¬ 
ton, D.C. Most people won’t buy "alterna¬ 
tive fuels” unless gasoline prices rise 
enough to close the gap. Conveniently, the 
Bush plan assumes that this will happen. 

In general, using regulations to shape 
energy consumption is tougher than it 
looks. Consider car-mileage standards. To 
reach 40 mpg, auto companies would prob¬ 
ably shift to smaller cars. Americans who 
want bigger cars would keep the ones they 
have longer. If fuel prices stay low, people 
will drive more. This will cut fuel savings. 
And mileage standards don’t affect the half 
of oil that doesn’t go into vehicles. 
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What’s wrong with an energy policy that 
simply relies on the market is that energy 
isn’t like popcorn. Using energy involves 
potential costs for society that aren’t fully 
reflected in market prices. The most obvi¬ 
ous costs are environmental (air pollution 
and the possible impact of the greenhouse 
effect) and economic (losses from foreign 
supply disruptions). Just because 
the dangers aren’t precise doesn’t 
mean they should be ignored. A 
good energy policy is like a good 
army: it should protect us against 
plausible harm, not merely cer¬ 
tain calamity. 

There’s also another problem. 

| In a normal market, when people 
want more of something produc¬ 
ers can readily supply it. Not in energy. We 
limit off-shore drilling, don’t automatical¬ 
ly approve new electricity plants and reject 
new nuclear power. You may or may not 
support these restrictions. Some may be 
modified. But they won’t vanish. If demand 
grows freely and supply doesn’t, the system 
ultimately chokes. Either imports rise or 
scarcities occur. We’ve experienced the 
first, and scarcities—especially of electric¬ 
ity—could emerge in the 1990s. 

By dampening demand, an energy tax 
would bridge the contradiction between en¬ 
ergy as a private good (individuals want big 
supplies, low prices) and as a public good 
(using too much creates problems for soci¬ 
ety). There’s ample conservation potential. 
Electricity demand could be cut at least 24 
percent by using the most efficient prod¬ 
ucts available, estimates the Electric Pow¬ 
er Research Institute, an arm of the utility 
industry. Significantly, the cost of these 
savings is less than the cost of new power 
plants to supply the same electricity. 

To work, an energy tax would have to be 
stiff—at least 20 to 30 percent. But it need 
not be a monster. It could be phased in over 
a few years. The tax burden need not rise, 
because the energy tax could be rebated by 
lowering other taxes. It would spur the 
market for energy efficiency, while giving 
consumers and businesses flexibility. It’s 
the core of an effective energy policy. Until 
we get it, everything else is tinkering. ■ 
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T he usual joking and bantering had 
stopped. The mood in the White 
House was somber and subdued, 
j The president was said to be weary. 

| "The damn drums keep me up,” he said 
j earlier this month, referring to the day- 
and-night drumbeat of antiwar demon¬ 
strators camped out in Lafayette Park 
across Pennsylvania Avenue. Yet while 
Bush’s usual high spirits were slightly 
muted, he also seemed calm and reso- 
| lute. If the White House spinners were 
I to be believed, Bush was Gary Cooper in 
| wingtips, steady and cool at High Noon. 
Indeed, Bush looked strong and steady 
when he announced that he had ordered 
a massive ground assault to begin. The 
president, who can appear flummoxed 
dealing with querulous members of Con¬ 
gress, seemed sternly confident about 
waging a violent ground war against 
Saddam Hussein. 

The Oval Office is usually a vortex. 
Politicians and favor seekers troop 
through, demanding and wheedling. 

| Cabinet officers squabble, the press 
snipes and the public watches skeptical¬ 
ly. Yet since the gulf war began, Bush has 
been blessed with an unusual absence of 
discord and second-guessing. His 86 per¬ 
cent approval rating is the highest since 
Harry Truman’s on the eve of VJ Day in 
I 1945, thanks in part to an adversary who 


accommodates Bush with fresh outrages 
every day. Herded along by the presi¬ 
dent’s telephone diplomacy, the allies 
have for the most part stayed in line. At 
home, Congress is quiescent, the right 
wing is quiet and the Democrats are in 
hiding. Even more remarkable for a town 
where infighting and leaking are SOP, 
the president’s own aides and 
advisers were not trying to 
trump one another or their 
bosses through the press. 

This unanimity of purpose 
stands in stark contrast to oth¬ 
er war cabinets in recent his¬ 
tory. Horrified by the toll and 
futility of the Vietnam War, 

Robert McNamara, Lyndon 
Johnson’s secretary of defense, resigned 
in tears. Jimmy Carter’s secretary of 
state, Cyrus Vance, was so opposed to 
military intervention during the Iran 
hostage crisis that he resigned after the 
failure of the Desert One rescue mission. 
Ronald Reagan’s secretaries of state and 
defense, George Shultz and Caspar Wein¬ 
berger, quarreled bitterly over the deci¬ 
sion to commit troops to Lebanon in 1983. 
Even John F. Kennedy’s "Excom” was 
racked by fights between hawks and 
doves on its way to resolving the Cuban 
missile crisis. 

Bush’s war councils have not been free 


of debate. His advisers have sparred over 
questions of timing and tone. But they 
have been unanimous about taking a 
hard line with Saddam. There are no 
doves at the White House; Bush’s men, 
like their boss, are all hawks. No one has 
counseled the president to negotiate with 
Saddam or delay the ground war to allow 
diplomacy to take its course. 

Like minds: The united front is no acci¬ 
dent. Bush intentionally picked like- 
minded men to serve him. He wanted 
advisers who value collegiality and know 
how to keep their mouths shut. Modera¬ 
tion, pragmatism and a certain gray-suit¬ 
ed reserve describe Defense Secretary 
Dick Cheney and national-security advis¬ 
er Brent Scowcroft. Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff Colin Powell is cocky 
and breezy, but he is a political gener¬ 
al (he served a year as Reagan’s national- 
security adviser) and he knows how to get 
along with his civilian superiors. Secre- | 
tary of State J ames Baker is a more politi¬ 
cally ambitious and complex figure, but 
he is also the president’s best friend. Pun¬ 
dits like to speculate that Bush and Baker 
harbor feelings of rivalry beneath the 
Texas old-boy fellowship, and reporters 
and junior staffers alike are constantly : 
looking for (and trying to stir up) compe¬ 
tition between Baker and Scowcroft. But 
the reality is that any disagreements be¬ 
tween the two on the gulf crisis have 
occurred within a fairly narrow spec¬ 
trum, with Scowcroft taking a slightly 
more hawkish line. Over the weekend, 
Bush answered the gossip that Scowcroft 
had replaced Baker as top foreign-policy 
adviser by taking Baker with him to 
Camp David, leaving Scowcroft to mind 
the White House. 

There is a larger purpose to 
all this togetherness. If the 
United States is to play top cop 
in Bush’s "new world order,” it 
cannot appear weak and divid¬ 
ed. The administration seems 
determined to show Third 
World bullies that the America 
they remember from Vietnam, 
hobbled by gradualism and dissent, has 
been replaced by a united front willing to 
use massive force. But unanimity has its ! 
risks, too. A president is not necessarily ; 
well served by appointing clones. Self- 
assurance can breed arrogance. So far, 
the administration has only needed to 
stay united in success. A setback in the 
desert could start the fingers pointing 
even among Bush loyalists. Public sup¬ 
port could evaporate in an instant. In 
that case, the warm band-of-brothers 
feeling will fade, and the Oval Office will | 
become a very lonely place. 

Evan THOMASarad Ann McDaniel 
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A Wrinkle in the New World Order 

Soviet moves in the gulf crisis spell trouble for Bush’s postwar vision 



■ n late August, just a few weeks after Iraq invaded 
1 Kuwait, President Bush held what must be the 

1 THE WAR 1 

1 weightiest discussion ever to take place aboard a 

ItECERT 


speedboat. As he and national-security adviser Brent 
Scowcroft trolled for fish off Kennebunkport, they 
mused about the prospect of a "new world order” 
emerging from the coalition they had forged against 
Iraq. It was a notion that echoed a persistent theme in 
U.S. foreign policy, going back to Woodrow Wilson’s 
dream of "collective security” and FDR’s talk of "Four Police¬ 
men” after Hitler’s defeat. It reflected Bush’s own pride at 
serving in World War II. And it played to the president’s 
mastery of personal diplomacy. Since "dialing for diplomacy” 
had worked so well against Saddam, why shouldn’t he keep 
calling on his friends Mikhail, Helmut and Franqois to help 
face down future bullies? 

In just a few frustrating days last week, the Soviet Union 
showed why Bush’s dream of a new world order isn’t likely to 
come true anytime soon. The problem with this latest incarna¬ 
tion of collective security, like others before it, is that it glides 
over the question of who identifies the bullies—and who decides 
how to deal with them. Preaching "multilateralism” suggests 
to your partners that they have an equal say in making those 
judgments and leaves you open to inconveniences like the 
Soviet peace proposals. Even if the administration felt sure that 
the cold war was over and it could do business with Gorbachev, 
it should have recognized that it 
was enlisting a partner with very 
different interests in this conflict, 
given Moscow’s record of arming 
Iraq and historical desire for more 
influence in the Middle East. 

Korea model: The reason the Soviet 
moves caught the White House off 
guard is that Bush has in mind a 
different concept: a world in which 
the United States leads, and the 
allies follow. It isn’t a "new” order 
at all, but the same system the pres¬ 
ident and other men of his genera¬ 
tion recall so nostalgically from the 
postwar period. It’s the multilater¬ 
alism of NATO, the IMF and the 
World Bank, where the United 
States paid the bills and called the 
shots. It’s the model of the Korean 
War, which took place under U.N. 
auspices and included 16 nations 
but was always an American pro¬ 
duction. After all the months spent 
hammering out U.N. resolutions 
before the war began, Bush showed 
what his new order boils down to in 
responding to the Soviet plan: he 
decided on a get-out-by-Saturday 
ultimatum, then quickly called the 
allies to get them on board. 

There’s still a great deal to be 


STORM 


U.S. Marine with Old Glory near the Kuwait border 


said for America trying to exert a strong leadership 
role. Operation Desert Storm shows that, in pursuit of 
a good cause, the United States can still deploy more 
firepower, enlist more diplomatic support and gener¬ 
ate more international sympathy than any nation on 
earth. The idea that economic power is what counts 
most in today’s world, so fashionable before this war 
began, now seems woefully shortsighted. Would the 
Japanese or the Germans ever have been able, let 
alone willing, to take the lead in countering a strategic menace 
like Saddam? And although U.S. values may not be as univer¬ 
sally applicable as we’d like to think they are, we exert our 
influence about as judiciously as a powerful nation with inde¬ 
pendent interests and domestic pressures can be expected to. 

Financial reality: Still, we shouldn’t be under too many illusions 
about our ability to keep the world following our lead after this 
conflict is resolved. The obstacles run deeper than the danger of 
renascent anti-Americanism; resentment comes with the terri¬ 
tory for a superpower. The financial reality is that we can’t pay 
all the bills anymore, and that means we won’t be able to call 
the tune on issues of vital interest to those who can, like the 
Japanese and the Germans. And few other conflicts will lend 
themselves so readily to Bush’s mix of unilateralism and multi¬ 
lateralism as the war against Saddam. This one was easy. Apart 
from the territorial integrity of the moderate Arab states, the 
coalition partners all had only one vital interest, and it was 
shared: ensuring reliable supplies 
of cheap oil. Is it possible to imagine 
such teamwork in dealing with any 
other of today’s flash points? The 
Baltics? Yugoslavia? 

In his State of the Union address 
last month, President Bush moving¬ 
ly expressed the faith in American 
exceptionalism that has been the 
real core of our foreign policy for 
most of this century. "We have a 
unique responsibility to do the hard 
work of freedom,” he said. "Among 
the nations of the world, only the 
United States has both the moral 
standing and the means to back it 
up.” Americans love that kind of 
stuff; it’s often needed to rally public 
support for risky foreign ventures. 
But there are dangers in expecting 
that the rest of the world will always 
see things our way. Maintaining or¬ 
der after this war will be a difficult 
job, and it will call for more than the 
president’s admirable gift for tele¬ 
phone statesmanship. It will re¬ 
quire a clear-eyed evaluation of 
where the interests of our coalition 
partners—the Soviets, in particu¬ 
lar—depart from ours, as well as 
where they converge. 
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Taking the Town Private 

Hard-pressed governors and mayors try—again—to farm out public services 



Cleaning up: A private firm supplies enough steam to the L.A. County jail that inmates now take in wash from outside clients 


ow low has the Massachusetts 
miracle sunk? Soon the state 
may not be able to freeze ice in 
the winter. 

That’s a problem in a region 
where babies teethe on hockey pucks and 
learn to skate as soon as they can toddle. 
Over the years, the commonwealth has 
proudly opened 40 public rinks. But now 
they’re running at a $2 million annual 
loss—a drop in the state’s $850 million defi¬ 
cit bucket—and the government can’t 
make up the shortfall. Before the state 
shuts the penalty boxes, John Tobin thinks 
he has a better idea. He and other hockey- 
mad parents want to take over the rinks. 
He figures that with prudent management, 
the rinks can earn $1.1 million a year. 

Newly elected Gov. William Weld, des¬ 
perate to score a few quick goals, may let 
Tobin try. Allergic to new taxes and hocked 
to his suspenders, Weld has few options but 
make government "steer rather than row.” 
It’s a grand slogan. Should he wish to gauge 
the effectiveness of going private, however, 
he might look to ... Massachusetts. Two 
decades of hiring private agencies to deliv¬ 


er social services to mental patients, juve¬ 
niles and other groups have created a mo¬ 
rass. Each year the state awards 5,000 
contracts to 1,300 providers—one fourth of 
whom turn out to be technically insolvent. 
Some agencies do a fine job. Some—includ¬ 
ing a medical-services firm whose owner 
billed the state for his Lincoln Continental 
and his chauffeur—slip past official scruti¬ 
ny. State finance director Peter Nessen 
complained in a 1990 report to Gov. Mi¬ 
chael Dukakis that Massachusetts poured 
12 percent of its budget into a black hole: 
"We know nothing at all about the product, 
the outcome, and most important the effect 
of the program for the client.” 

Picky, picky. Faced with fiscal disaster 
on the one hand and taxpayer demands for 
better services on the other, cornered poli¬ 
ticians find the private sector positively 
magnetic. Inquiries are pouring into the 
Reason Foundation, a libertarian Santa 
Monica-based institute that is one cradle of 
the concept. The most imaginative projects 
also come from California, which last 
month approved four toll roads to be sited, 
financed, built and run by private enter¬ 


prises. Such projects can yield great divi¬ 
dends. But as Massachusetts illustrates, 
privatization also can bring problems even 
more dreadful than the polysyllabic word 
itself. Elliott Sclar, professor of urban plan¬ 
ning at Columbia University, cautions 
would-be converts that "the savings are 
going to prove a lot more ephemeral—and 
the headaches more complex.” 

Privatization has been growing since the 
1970s. Under pressure to shed costs, state 
and local governments have been quietly 
contracting with private concerns to han¬ 
dle all manner of mundane tasks: street 
sweeping, mass transit, even zoo manage¬ 
ment. The trend flourished best in the sun 
belt, where mushrooming populations 
forced local governments to expand serv¬ 
ices quickly. The reception has been less 
balmy in the Northeast and Midwest, there 
being no better way of offending some en¬ 
trenched political interests than by whis¬ 
pering faintly that public employment 
ought to be curtailed. 

Now even havens of patronage like Chi¬ 
cago are taking services private, in part to 
escape fast-rising benefit and pension costs 
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(box). In fields as diverse as data processing 
and stump removal, specialized contrac¬ 
tors typically can afford the most cost-effi¬ 
cient equipment. And they tend to pay low¬ 
er wages. Touche Ross surveys of city 
administrators have found that when they 
contract out public services, most save 
money: some more than 20 percent. The 
diminished clout of public-employee un¬ 
ions has hastened the trend. So has the 
spreading con viction that if the private sec¬ 
tor can build high-tech weapons, it proba¬ 
bly can pick up the garbage, too. 

New refrain: At first, public-policy experts 
believed that only well-defined, repetitive 
tasks should be privatized. The new refrain 
is that the private sector needs competi¬ 
tion, too. For several years Phoenix, Ariz., 
has posed the ultimate challenge, forcing 
its own workers to bid against private firms 
for the privilege of collecting residential 
trash. City workers initially lost every dis¬ 
trict, but after streamlining costs they 
have now won them all back. 

Privatization projects require intense 
monitoring. And some raise thorny ques¬ 
tions of liability. For that reason Califor¬ 
nia will hold title to its 116 miles of pri¬ 
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Save the rinks: Skating in Massachusetts 



vately run expressways. But if the $2.5 
billion construction program pays off, it 
will be rapidly expanded. Says highway- 
department spokesman Lisa Covington, 
"This was just one more way to finance 
where we had scarce funding and growing 
demands.” Such public-private partner¬ 
ships can take many forms. In Los Ange¬ 
les, Parsons Development Co. built a small 
power plant for the huge county jail. The 
firm runs the facility and the county pays 
a lease fee for 20 years, after which it will 
own the plant. This deal has paid an addi¬ 
tional dividend: the plant produces so 
much steam that the jail laundry takes in 
wash from other facilities. This provides 
work for the inmates and $400,000 in an¬ 
nual revenue for the county. 

Prisons have also highlighted the limits 
of privatization. Despite much initial fan¬ 
fare, companies run only about 50 prisons 
and detention centers nationwide. Inter¬ 
nal audits have faulted private operators of 
four Texas prisons, alleging that they have 
provided inadequate health, educational 
and activities programs for inmates; in 
some cases company officials allegedly 
cheated the state by simply pocketing mon- 
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B ack when federal aid to 
cities flowed as surely as 
the Potomac, the late mayor 
j Richard J. Daley built a great 
society all his own. Chicago’s 
I city payroll swelled to 44,000 
workers, each grateful for 
Hizzoner’s slavish devotion to 
patronage. Today his son 
Mayor Richard M. Daley pre¬ 
sides over 38,500 employees— 
a number he would like to 
shrink considerably. Con¬ 
fronted by predictions that 
Chicago’s budget won’t be bal¬ 
anced much longer, Daley II is 
beginning to uncouple the 
gravy train. The city that 
works is going private. 

At the moment Daley is 
| caught up in a re-election 

j campaign far less challenging 

j than the city’s fiscal prob¬ 
lems. Last year a committee 
I of independent business ana¬ 
lysts predicted that, absent 
new sources of revenue, Chi¬ 
cago would face a budget 
shortfall of up to 24 percent by 
1995. Daley says raising prop¬ 
erty taxes would only drive 
more middle-class residents 
to the suburbs. Instead he has 


pushed several new privatiza¬ 
tion initiatives into the city’s 
1991 budget. And, despite oc¬ 
casional squawks from some 
labor leaders, he has man¬ 
aged to focus public attention 
on cost savings rather than on 
job reductions. "This is a re¬ 
markable development,” says 
political scientist Paul Green 
of Governors State Universi¬ 
ty. "The Chicago taxpay- , 
er has become more im- I 


portant than the payroller.” 

Chicago is dishing out con¬ 
tracts for city services as 
disparate as sewer cleaning 
and addiction treatment. In 
several cases, services have 
improved while costs de¬ 
clined. Private towing com¬ 
panies have hauled away 
50,000 abandoned cars with 
far more efficiency than city 
crews ever displayed. Net sav¬ 
ings: $2.5 million a year. 


Private custodial companies j 
have replaced 156 city jani- j 
tors; the hallways are tidi¬ 
er and the city has saved I 
$900,000 a year. Since Decem¬ 
ber, three nonprofit medical | 
clinics have been helping a ! 
city clinic reduce from 125 to 
60 the number of days a preg¬ 
nant woman must wait to see J 
a doctor. Sister Sheila Lyne, 
the city’s health commission¬ 
er, says the shift may save 
money—and should help low- 
1 er Chicago’s abysmal infant- 
mortality rate. 

Several aldermen have 
questioned whether privati¬ 
zation invites a new era 
of "pinstripe patronage”— 
awarding contracts to cam¬ 
paign contributors. Thus far 
Daley appears to have resist- I 
ed temptation. But, notes 
University of Chicago public- 
policy specialist Terry Clark, 
"this city is notoriously good 
at contracting for friend¬ 
ship.” Daley won’t say how far 
he’ll go with privatization .He ! 
has put the city’s huge police 
and fire departments off-lim¬ 
its, though there have been 
murmurs about contracting | 
out ambulance and other spe- j 
cialty services. 



Uncoupling Chicago’s Gravy Train 
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ey intended to expand prison staff's. State 
and federal prison authorities say many 
halfway houses, work-release centers and 
other minimum-security facilities have 
been privatized successfully. But taking 
maximum-security prisons private raises 
other dilemmas: would it be good public 
policy to have private guards firing on es¬ 
caped wards of the state? 

Some experts, including UCLA law pro¬ 
fessor Henry McGee Jr., charge that priva¬ 
tization hurts racial minorities. "From 
Colin Powell on down, the public sector 
abounds with minority executives,” says 
McGee. "Public employment is their prin¬ 
cipal engine of social and economic mobil¬ 
ity.” That said, a City University of New 
York study suggests that the private sector 
is more colorblind in delivering services: 
public trash collectors tend to be least dili¬ 
gent in poor neighborhoods, while private 
collectors know they won’t be paid if they 
don’t take all the garbage. "Often people 
don’t realize that racism is ingrained in the 
public sector,” says author and good-gov¬ 
ernment guru David Osborne, citing the 
historic reluctance of many police and fire 
unions to integrate. 

McWhite House? Privatization’s greatest 
disappointment may have been Ronald 
Reagan. Though his Commission on Priva¬ 
tization concluded that fully one fourth of 
federal employees performed tasks that 
could be privatized, little has been done: 
proposed sales of Amtrak and parts of the 
Postal Service never materialized, and the 
Bush administration has all but eliminat¬ 
ed the federal office of privatization. 
"There’s been no more privatization under 
Reagan and Bush than there has under 
Gorbachev,” laments David Boaz of the lib¬ 
ertarian Cato Institute. 

The action remains where it began, in 
financially strapped states and cities. La¬ 
bor unions say the urge to privatize too 
often crops up where the urge to manage 
well has been missing for decades. "Before 
you go making these dramatic changes, 
look at the way work is done now and try to 
make it more effective with government 
workers,” says Linda Lampkin, research 
director of AFSCME, a union of public em¬ 
ployees. She may be swimming upstream. 
Mesmerized by their success at privatizing 
services, some local governments are now 
pondering the outright sale of water sys¬ 
tems, sewage-treatment plants and other 
income properties to private enterprise. 
Los Angeles may peddle its international 
airport. "A city could sell those enterprises, 
get an initial windfall and then receive 
property-tax revenues from the new own¬ 
ers, ” says the Reason Foundation’s Robert 
Poole. Not a bad idea. Care to tour the 
McWhite House? 

John McCormick wilA Carolyn Friday 

inBoston , Steven Waldman in Washington 
and Lynda Wright in Los Angeles 


Brain Killer or Bystander? 

New clues about the causes of Alzheimer’s disease 



W hat gives people Alzheimer’s dis¬ 
ease? A decade of sleuthing has pro¬ 
duced myriad suspects—genes, vi¬ 
ruses, aluminum cookware—but none has 
aroused more interest than an unassuming 
protein fragment called beta amyloid. The 
aberrant molecule, a small piece of a normal 
protein called APP, invariably shows up in 
victims’ brains, surrounded by masses of 
dead neurons. But its role in the disease 
remains murky. Is it a brain killer or just a 
bystander? Last week, writing in the British 
journal Nature, researchers at St. Mary’s 
Hospital in London presented the most in¬ 
criminating evidence yet: they showed that 
Alzheimer’s victims from two frequently 
afflicted families shared a defect in the 
gene that synthesizes APP. The obvious 
inference—that the defect caused their ill¬ 
ness by generating the abnormal protein 
fragment—has yet to be confirmed. But the 
finding opens new avenues for research, 
and it could hasten the search for a cure. 

Most Alzheimer’s disease isn’t heredi¬ 
tary; the key risk factor is age, not family 
history. But if inherited genes can cause 
the illness, even in rare cases, then zeroing 
in on those genes should offer general in¬ 
sights into the disease process. The idea 
that a defective APP gene might cause Alz¬ 


heimer’s dates back to 1987, 
when researchers made a pair 
of tantalizing findings. One 
team discovered the APP gene 
on the 21st chromosome. A sec¬ 
ond team analyzed tissue sam¬ 
ples from four Alzheimer’s- 
prone families and, without 
pinpointing an actual muta¬ 
tion, traced their trouble to the 
APP region of chromosome 21. 
Researchers grew skeptical of 
the second finding when other 
high-risk families exhibited 
perfectly normal copies of the 
21st chromosome. But further 
studies suggested that the dis¬ 
ease can involve different genes 
in different families, so the St. 
Mary’s researchers kept pursu¬ 
ing the APP connection. 

Their persistence paid off. In 
the current study, they analyzed 
tissue samples from a family 
prone to early Alzheimer’s and 
found that the stricken individ¬ 
uals shared a specific "point mu¬ 
tation” within the APP gene. 
The mutation didn’t show up in unafflicted 
members of the same family, nor in 200 
healthy individuals from the general popu¬ 
lation. Yet it did show up in two Alzheimer’s 
victims from a second high-risk family. Dr. 
John Hardy, the leader of the St. Mary’s 
group, says the new finding gives us "more 
reason than ever” to think that amyloid is 
the key to the mystery. If this mutation 
causes the illness by producing unusual 
amounts of beta amyloid, he says, other mu¬ 
tations might yield the same effect by inter¬ 
fering with enzymes that normally digest it. 

Still, the case isn’t closed. The APP mu¬ 
tation could turn out to be nothing more 
than a marker, says Dr. Peter St. George- 
Hyslop, a prominent Alzheimer’s research¬ 
er currently based in Toronto; the true cul¬ 
prit might be a nearby gene that has 
nothing to do with amyloid production. The 
beauty of the new finding is that it provides 
tools for resolving such questions. In future 
experiments, researchers hope to trans¬ 
plant the aberrant APP gene into lab mice 
to see what effect it has. If the gene causes 
something resembling Alzheimer’s dis¬ 
ease, the case against amyloid will at last be 
closed—and researchers working on treat¬ 
ments will know what they’re trying to fix. 

Geoffrey Cowley 
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Tear Up The Blue Monster With A Top-Flite' Golf Ball. 
Then Tear Off To A Hyatt" Resort In Hawaii. 

I ^ I ow you can live the fantasy that every golfer has dreamed of—to play for 
* ^ ■ bie stakes on the PGA Tour.® In the excitine. new interactive eolf eame. 


■ big stakes on the PGA Tour.® In the exciting, new interactive golf game, 
Fairway Fantasy, where all you need to tee off is a Touch-Tone phone. IF s your 
chance to challenge 18 of golf's toughest holes, 
including the Blue Monster at Doral. And 
to win one of the thousands of prizes. So j| 
get ready to come out swinging. 




The 
Top-Flite' 

Advantage. 

The new generation Top-Flites give golfers more controlled and consistently 
longer shots in three different ways. The high trajectory Top-Flite XLII® offers a 
truer, straighter flight pattern. Lower trajectory and maximum distance off irons are 
yours with the Top-Flite II®. The tour trajectory Top-Flite Plus II® offers superior putting 
and short game playability. Top-Flite.® The Longest Balls™ Tee-up a Top-Flite today. 
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WIN A SPOT IN THE PRO-AM AT PINEHURST 


Each Sunday during CBS® golf coverage, we'll be making a random telephone call to a Fairway Fantasy 
participant who has entered that week. If you're able to correctly answer a question about the televised action, 
you'll become one of up to 14 finalists who have a chance to win a spot in the exclusive Pro-Am at the Tour 
Championship, the grand finale event of the PGA Tour. Winner gets to play with the top 30 money winners 
on the famous Pinehurst #2 course. To qualify, call 1-900454-GOLF and sign up for Fairway Fantasy. You 
must be 18 or older to play. There is a charge of $2.00 for the first minute and $1.50 for each additional minute. 


.OVER 500 PRIZES AWARDED EVERY WEEK 
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Win A Hyatt Resorts 8 Getaway To The Ultimate 19th Hole. 

GRAND PRIZE The weekly second place finisher 

The contestant with the lowest will win a weekend golf getaway 

cumulative score for any com- to a selected Hyatt Resort via 

bination of nine weeks wins a ", ™ United Airlines. Third place 

two-week Hyatt Resorts stay F^el The Hyatt Touch . finisher wins a set of Spalding 

for four (airfare provided by United Airlines®), golf clubs and a Top-Flite golf bag (a $750 value). 


will be outfitted with a complete set of 
Top-Flite golf equipment and will receive per¬ 
sonal golf instruction from a Top-Flite staff 
professional. 

WEEKLY PRIZES 

Each week for 18 weeks of Fairway Fantasy, 
the participant with the lowest weekly score 
wins a one-week Hyatt Resorts stay for two to 
a selected Hyatt Resort via United Airlines, 
will receive a set of Spalding® golf clubs and a 
Top-Flite golf bag. 


Fourth wins a Top-Flite Staff tour bag (a $225 
value). Fifth through 10th wins a Top-Flite 
metal wood (a $120 value). Eleventh through 
25th wins a dozen Top-Flite golf balls (a $20 
value). And twenty-sixth through 50th wins a 
Top-Flite visor (a $10 value). 

INSTANT WIN 

Every time you call Fairway Fantasy, you have a 
chance to be an instant winner. You will be notified 
during the call, whether you have been randomly 
selected to win one of 500 prizes a week. 


| FRIENDLY SKIES ] 

Grab your clubs and fly the Friendly 
Skies of United Airlines with more 
flights to Hawaii than any other airline. 
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1 EVENTS ON CBS [ 

Be sure to tune to CBS for live coverage of 
14 of the 18 PGA Tour competitions in 
Fairway Fantasy. 
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Pardon Me, Governor Wilder 

Did politics help Joe Giarratano escape the chair? 


F or Virginia inmate No. 

118475, life hung in the 
balance. 

Chain-smoking Marlboros 
and pacing in his 10-foot-square 
cell last week, Joseph M. Giar¬ 
ratano was too anxious to eat 
the death-house lunch. His 
mind was on the electric chair 
in the room next door—and 
his appointment with it 82 
hours hence. With court ap¬ 
peals exhausted, only Gov. L. 

Douglas Wilder could stop 
his execution. Giarratano re¬ 
mained hopeful despite the 
odds. He joked with Marie 
Deans, a paralegal/activist and 
his closest supporter for the 
last eight years. "If I win,” he 
said, "I’m going to kiss the big¬ 
gest, ugliest guard I can find.” 

Twenty minutes later the 
phone down the hallway rang. 

Deans picked it up. Wilder had just com¬ 
muted the death sentence to life with a 
chance at parole in 2004. Deans beamed. 
Giarratano was stunned. "Did I hear you 
right?” he asked. "You did it!” The short, 
pudgy 33-year-old inmate leaped and al¬ 
most hit the roof of his cage. He beckoned to 
one of his jailers, whom he indeed tried to 
kiss. Then he sat down to enjoy the "first 
meal” of his new life: reheated lake trout 
and some coffee. 

Cynical reminder: For some, the story of Joe 
Giarratano is one of rehabilitation, salva¬ 
tion and the kindness of strangers. But it 
also may be a cynical reminder that capital 
punishment in the United States remains a 
system of chance—driven by politics, celeb¬ 
rity and luck. Giarratano may deserve to 
live, but did his fate turn on his actions or 
the prominence of the people who took up 
his cause? 

An eighth-grade dropout and Chesa¬ 
peake Bay deckhand, Giarratano was con¬ 
victed and condemned for the savage 1979 
murders of a 15-year-old Norfolk girl and 
her mother, who had been living with him. 
After he awoke from a drug-induced black¬ 
out, he found his roommates beaten and 
dead. Assuming his own guilt, Giarratano 
fled to Florida. He eventually turned him¬ 
self in and gave the first of five separate 
(though inconsistent) confessions that 
made the prosecution’s case; he even asked 
for the death penalty. Today, he says he 



remembers nothing about the night of the 
killings. 

In 1981 Giarratano almost went to the 
chair, but a judge found him mentally in¬ 
competent. Then, in a remarkable twist, he 
found the will to live and a life to lead, 
albeit on death row. He became a jailhouse 
lawyer for his own cause and those of other 
inmates. Meantime, his lawyers uncovered 
new evidence suggesting his innocence. 
Footprints and pubic hairs found at the 
scene did not match Giarratano’s. Experts 
believe the mother was stabbed by a right- 
handed assailant; Giarratano is left-hand¬ 
ed. However, his claims over the years just 
weren’t strong enough to overturn his con¬ 
viction. The only appeal left for Giarratano 
and his supporters was to the governor and 
his clemency power. But Wilder was not a 
sympathetic audience. He is a latter-day 
convert to the virtues of capital punish¬ 
ment; he didn’t block the three prior execu¬ 
tions during his tenure and he’s a man with 
national political ambitions who can’t af¬ 
ford to be Willie Hortonized. "The governor 
is so busy,” recalled Deans, who runs a 
Richmond organization opposed to the 
death penalty. "I had to find a way to high¬ 
light this.” 

She did. How Giarratano won his life is as 
much a lesson in public relations as crimi¬ 
nal procedure. In 1989 Deans contacted 
James J. Kilpatrick, a widely syndicated 
conservative columnist who supports capi¬ 


tal punishment. After looking at court pa¬ 
pers, Kilpatrick says he was "satisfied 
there was reasonable doubt” about guilt. 
Over 21 months, he wrote four arti¬ 
cles pleading for Giarratano. Meanwhile, 
Deans lobbied her friend Mike Farrell, star 
of television’s "M*A*S*H” and supporter 
of various liberal causes. He met with Giar¬ 
ratano for four hours, saying he was "tre¬ 
mendously impressed with him 
as a person.” Along with Deans, 
the ideologically polar Far¬ 
rell and Kilpatrick founded 
GRACE—the Giarratano Re¬ 
view Action Committee. 

Support came in, from tories 
like direct-mail wizard Richard 
Viguerie and leftists like folk 
singer Joan Baez. Radio and 
television commercials aired 
across Virginia, asking "Is 
Joe innocent?” In Washington, 
more than a dozen congress¬ 
men contacted Wilder. Over¬ 
seas, the European Parliament 
passed a resolution support¬ 
ing Giarratano. By last week 
Wilder’s office had received 
more than 7,000 calls and let¬ 
ters favoring clemency, with 
only 102 opposed. "Without 
question,” Viguerie says, "this 
coalition saved his life.” 

‘On the merits’: In announcing 
his decision, Wilder denied he was swayed. 
In a six-page statement that granted clem¬ 
ency but not anew trial, he insisted that his 
powers "cannot be implemented based 
upon popular appeal.” His policy chief, 
Walter MacFarlane, says the decision was 
"strictly on the merits”—although the 
statement never does explain the reasons 
for clemency. Some Wilder observers ac¬ 
cuse him of political gamesmanship in a 
case where mercy meant little risk. Larry 
Sabato, who teaches political science at the 
University of Virginia, says he needed to 
solidify support in the Hollywood commu¬ 
nity, which is a source of financing for 
prominent Democrats. Wilder also had to 
be wary of seeming soft on the death penal¬ 
ty. Here, Giarratano’s timing proved politi¬ 
cally fortuitous for both of them. Because 
two other, less controversial, death sen¬ 
tences were carried out in late 1990, Wilder 
is insulated from charges that he is lenient 
on crime. 

At the very least, the Giarratano case 
proves that it helps to have friends in the 
right places. By contrast, consider the case 
last year of convicted murderer W ilbert Lee 
Evans. He was credited with saving the 
lives of guards during a prison riot in 1984. 
He had no famous defenders, no national 
press stories (until after his death), no politi¬ 
cal allies. Wilbert Lee Evans was executed 
in Richmond last October. 

David A. KAPLANarad Bob Cohn 
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□ TEE OFF 

For Fairway Fantasy, you don't 
need a card to play on the PGA Tour. You 
just need a Touch-Tone phone. To enter, call 
1-900-454-GOLF anytime, except Monday 
mornings between 12 a.m. and 3 a.m. 

Eastern time. You will receive a complete 
information package that will help you 
play the game. You must be 18 or older 
to play. There is a charge of $2.00 for 
the first minute and $1.50 for each 
additional minute. If you hang up 
in the first 16 seconds, there is no 
charge. The average game-playing 
time lasts approximately Six minutes. 
Registration takes two to three minutes. 

fi ON THE TOUR 

Each week, you'll have a chance to 
challenge a different PGA Tour tournament 
hole. During your call, you'll be given a 
complete choice of clubs. You'll select a 
hitting direction and a hitting power level. 
You can even practice on a driving range. 
But you can only play each fantasy hole 
once. You'll also be asked to select three 
player/partners from the list of PGA Tour 
Top Money Winners. To enter your selection, 
simply punch in their first and last initials 
on your Touch-Tone phone. 


MV, SCORECARD 

[Hi Three separate factors contribute 
to your weekly Fairway Fantasy score. The 
first factor is your own score on the Fairway 
Fantasy hole. The second factor is the actual 
combined score posted during the last 
fully-completed round by your three PGA 
Tour player/partners on the Fairway 
Fantasy hole. And the third fac- 
>r is the combined 18-hole 
g| score posted by your three 
| PGA Tour player/partners 
| during the last fully-complet- 
ed round. The scores are then 
. T; a ir | weighted with 

SjsHSi your performance 

. on ^ f an t aS y hole 
becoming the most important element in 
the overall score. 



1 SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER | 

Call 1-800-634-6848 for details about a 
great offer and a free gift from Newsweek® 
magazine specially for Fairway Fantasy 
participants. For your special subscription 
offer and free gift, call Monday through 
Friday 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. Eastern time. 


Newsweek 


1, ELIGIBILITY: You must be a U.S. resident 18 or older to 
play. Void where prohibited. This contest begins February 18, 

1991 at 8 a.m. Eastern and ends August 25,1991. 

2. NO PURCHASE NECESSARY to enter or claim prize: Each 
week you may obtain a special calling card that allows you to make a 
toll-free call to play Fairway Fantasy. Just mail a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope to: Fairway Fantasy, P.O. Box 34984, Omaha, NE 
68134. Residents in Vermont and Washington don't peed to include 
postage. The card will contain a personal identification number (PIN) 
with an 800 telephone number. Each PIN is valid for one free phone 
call. You may request as many PINs as you wish as long as they're 
separately mailed. All requests received by Thursday will be processed 
and mailed Friday for delivery the following week. The 800 number 
and PIN are valid through Saturday of the following week. The 
expiration date is printed on the calling card. The 800 number offers the 
following options only: registration, fantasy hole play, partner 
selections, review of previous week's score and current rankings. 

Sponsor not responsible for late, lost, damaged or misdirected mail. 

Contestants are eligible to win the top weekly prize only once, 
If a contestant finishes in tire top weekly position more than once, 
the prize will be awarded to the next highest finisher. 

Contestants who do not play a particular fantasy hole will 
automatically have three strokes added to their overall score. 

If one of the contestant's player/partners fail to compete in the 
final completed round of a tournament, the contestant will 
automatically receive three additional strokes for the player/ 
partner's fantasy hole and eight strokes for the player/partner's 


18-hole score. Normal weighting is then added as described in the 
Score Card section. 

In the event of a tie for the grand prize or any of the weekly 
prizes, the winner will be randomly selected from among the tied 
finalists. Pro-Am winner will be determined by random drawing 
among the semi-finalists. Prize includes travel and accommodations. 

CBS, Hyatt Resorts and United Airlines are not sponsors of 
the Fairway Fantasy game. Neither is it sponsored nor endorsed 
by the PGA Tour. 

Hyatt Resorts is responsible only for the prizes it is providing 
and is responsible for providing room nights, including taxes, 
only as a prize. Winners shaU be responsible for all other costs, 
including gratuities, food and beverages at selected resort hotels. 

In the event a tournament cannot be completed, the last 
completed round will be used for scoring purposes. 

Neither Sponsor nor its service providers are responsible for 
incorrect or inaccurate entry information whether caused by the 
caller or by any of the equipment or programming associated with 
this contest. 

The customer service number for the Fairway Fantasy game is 
1-800-468-7351. Hours are from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. Eastern. To receive a 
copy of the complete official rules, call the customer service number. 
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Confessions of a 
Serial Killer 

Squelched, leaked, rescued and boycotted, Bret 
Easton Ellis’s shocking new novel hits the stores 


By Peter Plagens 


K imball is utterly unaware of 
how truly vacant I am,” says 
Patrick Bateman, the young in¬ 
vestment banker who moon¬ 
lights as a serial killer in Bret 
Easton Ellis’s third and latest novel, Ameri¬ 
can Psycho (399pages. Vintage. $11). By page 
275, unfortunately, the reader is way 
ahead of the private detective who appears 
only briefly and fecklessly. And way ahead 
of Bateman, too, who doesn’t know when to 
quit—either killing or talking about him¬ 
self. The older brother of Sean Bateman, a 
lead in Ellis’s second book, "The Rules of 
Attraction” (who is in turn a college friend 
of Clay, the poor-little-rich-boy protagonist 
of Ellis’s 1985 debut, "Less Than Zero”), 
Patrick Bateman is less a real character 
than a grotesque nouvelle cuisine meal or¬ 
dered repeatedly by practically everyone 
in "American Psycho.” Let’s see, I’ll start 
with the Harvard man and some bland 
investment-banker sauce, then 
a main course of alienation 
(overdone, please), followed by 
sexual psychosis topped with 
whipped murder. Beverage? 

Bitter social satire, no sugar. 

For a guy who continuously 
spills his guts—and a lot of oth¬ 
er people’s—Bateman is pretty 
much a blank. At the office, 
he frets about "the Ransom 
account” and "the Fisher ac¬ 
count,” but his tasks 
vealed with all the detail of 
Darrin’s job at the ad agency 
in the old "Bewitched” sit¬ 
com. He hangs around with his 
buddies McDermott, Price and 
Van Patten, who prattle about 
the right brands of booze, suits 
and accessories. Nothing these 
moneyed Slaves of the Uni¬ 
verse worry so much about 
requires any education, real 
taste or life experience; it’s 
all overpriced consumer hard¬ 


ware that any 26-year-old with a platinum 
American Express card can enjoy. Deep 
down, in fact, Bateman is a rube: he rents 
the tape of "Body Double” about 40 times 
instead of just buying the damned thing, 
and he’s happy with his video club because 
it lets him check out as many tapes as 
he wants as long as he spends two grand a 
year on it. 

But Bateman has a big kink: his amal¬ 
gamated desires for consumer perfection— 
ostensibly fired to a fever pitch by New 
York in the Reagan ’80s—are turning him 
into a bloodthirsty maniac. The pleasures 
promised by price tags turn ugly every¬ 
where before his eyes. He is constantly and 
profoundly disappointed. "[As] inconspicu¬ 
ously as possible I try to peer over the 
counter to check out what kind of shoes 
j she’s wearing, but maddeningly they’re 
only sneakers —not K-Swiss, not Tretorn, 
not Reebok, just cheap ones.” Even his ath¬ 
letic coitus is rendered interruptus for lack 
of the right (water-soluble, that is) spermi¬ 
cide. Although Bateman fantasizes slicing 


Her head sits on the kitchen table 
and its blood-soaked face—even 
with both eyes scooped out and a 
pair of Alain Mikli sunglasses over 
the holes—looks like it’s frowning. 

I get very tired of looking at it and 
though I didn’t get any sleep last 
night and I’m utterly spent, I still 
have a lunch appointment at 
Odeon with Jem Davies and Alana 
Burton at one. That’s very impor¬ 
tant to me and I have to debate 
whether I should cancel it or not. 

—From “American Psycho,” 
by BRET EASTON ELLIS 



up female acquaintances, his first kill 
(knife to the eyeballs) is a male bum. But he 
soon starts dispatching women in ways 
that make chain sawing gentle by compari¬ 
son (crucifixion by nail gun, breasts explod¬ 
ed by jumper cables, starving rat inserted 
j vaginally). At the height of his derange¬ 
ment, he parades naked around his apart¬ 
ment sexually attached to a severed head. 

Bateman is a sloppy murderer and a bad 
housekeeper, so it’s especially odd that 
none of his handiwork hits the papers, not 
even the sensation-seeking New York Post 
(which Ellis repeatedly mentions). No cops 
come sniffing around, only one of the vic¬ 
tims is ever missed and Bateman himself 
hardly skips a lunch date. His confession 
that "My appearances in the office the last 
month or so have been sporadic to say the 
least” carries no hint of pending unemploy¬ 
ment, and his bottoming out—sleeping un- 
■ der his bed, drinking his own urine and Fed 
| Exing the shriveled heart of one of his vic¬ 
tims to her mother—turns out to be tempo- 
| rary. For anything besides another murder 
to happen (we experience a mere 20 of 
I them) would, of course, require a plot, 
something Ellis has not yet been able to 
deliver. As in his first two novels, he merely 
winds up a clock of circumstance and lets 
I entropy of the soul run it down. 
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Leveraged gross-out: The author 


MARIO RUIZ 


"American Psycho” is more, however, 
than an exercise in extreme sexual vio¬ 
lence. The jolting gore is surrounded by an 
almost trance-inducing mantra of brand 
names; every character, right to the bitter 
end of the book when the point has been 
made a hundred times over, is introduced, 
item by item, by his or her designer clothes 
and accouterments. ("Russell was wearing 
a two-button wool sport coat by Redaelli, a 
cotton shirt by Hackert, a silk tie by Richel, 
pleated wool trousers by Krizia Uomo and 
leather Cole-Haan shoes.”) Bateman’s dis¬ 
ease, Ellis contends, is our disease: we want 
it all, we want it now and we really don’t 
care who’s hurt in the getting. 

We Americans are still haunted by the 
paradox Tocqueville pointed out 150 years 
ago: democracy and mercantilism mean 
that anybody with a fat wallet can live 
like royalty, but never the real kind whose 
lineage assures the throne. (When a girl¬ 
friend calls him Honey, Bateman reacts: 
"King, I’m thinking. King, Evelyn, I want 
you to call me King.”) So we build hierar¬ 
chies of the right clothes, the right clubs, 
the right electronics, only to have them 
crushed by the next wave of nouveau riche 
poseurs with a line of credit at Citibank. 
In the jockeying for position, people lose 
their humanity and become mix ’n’ 
matches of jackets, watches, skirts and 
suits. To underline the situation’s hope¬ 
lessness, Ellis concludes "American Psy¬ 
cho” with the sight of a sign: this is 

NOT AN EXIT. 

In the hands of a near-great writer, 
"American Psycho” might work, but Ellis 
is only passably good. He admits anachro¬ 

TOP RIGHT TO BOTTOM: SONIA MOSKOWITZ (2). JOHN 


nisms like "tipsy,” "Jeez” and "Yikes!” and 
his recurring references to what’s featured 
on "The Patty Winters Show” is a lame 
steal from Jay Mclnerney’s "Coma Baby” 
headlines in "Bright Lights, Big City.” In 
place of setup, Ellis pulls retroactive fact 
out of a hat when he needs it ("... I carry 
the body up four flights of stairs until we’re 
at the unit I own in the abandoned build¬ 
ing”). The book seems barely edited once, 
let alone twice. 

"American Psycho” stands accused, 
however, of being not only mediocre, but 
base, misogynous and dangerous. Its de¬ 
fenders invoke what might be called the 
Masters and Johnson law: better to know 
these things than not to know them, and 
fiction is our best probe into the dark side of 
the human condition. Although the novel 
will not likely cause any real deaths (unless 
chanting Giorgio Armani can kill), it does 
up the ante. Disembowelment will soon be 
de rigueur. (Dennis Cooper’s "Frisk,” a nov¬ 
el of gay serial murder which adds child 
torture and offal-eating to the menu, 
awaits publication by Grove Weidenfeld in 
May.) The climate of fiction grows steadily 
darker, its texture much coarser. Those 
who argue that equally shocking violence 
goes all the way back through "Beowulf” to 
the Bible should try savoring: "Most of her 
chest is indistinguishable from her neck, 
which looks like ground-up meat, her stom¬ 
ach resembles the eggplant and goat cheese 
lasagna at II Marlibro or some other kind of 
dog food, the dominant colors red and white 
and brown.” When asked if he knows of a 
more graphic book, Ellis told Newsweek, 
"Maybe there hasn’t been.” 

Although the content ("She was too ugly 
to rape”) of "American Psycho” is—and 
should be—incontestably objectionable to 
women, its cultural politics are worse. In 
the current issue of Vanity Fair, Norman 
Mailer (whose "An American Dream,” 
with its unapprehended wife-murderer 
Stephen Richards Rojack, somewhat pre¬ 
saged Ellis’s novel a generation ago) gives j 
Ellis a light pat on the head for trying his 
hand at a serious social critique. Mailer’s 
essay and Ellis’s book both assume that the 
fictional dismemberment of women is, in 
the end, men’s business. The best that wom¬ 
en can do in the cause of literary catharsis is J 
to serve as brutalized bodies in novels, or as 
boycotting banshees in real life. Ellis, of 
course, is not actually Bateman, but on the 
back cover of "American Psycho” the au¬ 
thor’s photograph is posed and lighted quite 
like "Bateman’s” on the front, and it’s next 
to a boldface resume of the banker, not the 
author. So when Bateman says, near the 
end of the book, "My pain is constant and 
sharp and I do not hope for abetter world for j 
anyone. In fact I want my pain to be inflict¬ 
ed on others,” we would be well advised to 
start listening for other, less nihilistic 
voices in American fiction. ■ : 


‘Psycho’ History 

The road to publication was a rocky 
one for “American Psycho.” 


December 1989 

Ellis turns his book in to Simon & 
Schuster. All seems fine. His editor 
requests only minor revisions. 


Spring 1990 

The book’s jacket de¬ 
signer bows out: “I felt 
disgusted with my¬ 
self for reading it.” 

August 

In-house grumbling 
intensifies when the 
novel is presented at 
a sales conference. 

Oct. 22 

Time magazine as¬ 
sails it as “A Revolting 
Development.” In 
Nov., Spy magazine is 
even more scathing. 



Richard Snyder 



Nov. 12 

S&S CEO Dick Sny¬ 
der finally reads the 
novel and, citing 
matters of taste, tells 
agent Amanda Ur¬ 
ban S&S is not “willing 
to publish” it. Ru¬ 
mors circulate that 
Martin Davis, chair¬ 
man of Paramount 
Communications 
(S&S’s corporate par¬ 
ent), ordered Snyder 
to kill it. All involved 
deny this. Ellis gets to 
keep his $300,000 
advance. 

Nov. 16 

Knopf president Son¬ 
ny Mehta snaps it up 
as a Vintage book for 
an undisclosed sum. 


Amanda Urban 




Sonny Mehta 


December 

NOW’s L.A. chapter announces a 
boycott of Knopf and Vintage books. 


J ABBOTT, I 


) SNOWDON—GLOBE PHOTOS 
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A nuclear family that has some protons missing: Marsh, Ruehl, Gerard 


Going Bonkers in Yonkers 

Neil Simon writes a very new kind of play 


I n Lost in Yonkers Neil Simon has 
found himself. For all their populari¬ 
ty, his recent "autobiographical” trilo¬ 
gy—"Brighton Beach Memoirs,” "Biloxi 
Blues,” "Broadway Bound”—didn’t suc¬ 
ceed in stitching Simon the Funny and 
Simon the Serious into a new creature, 
Simon the Pure. Too often he was dishing 
out one from column A and one from col¬ 
umn B: have a laugh, have a tear. In his 
27th play laughter and tears have come 
together in a new emotional truth. There 
are moments in this play when you experi¬ 
ence a new kind of laughter for Simon, a 
silent laughter that doesn’t explode into a 
yuk but implodes straight into your heart. 

It’s 1942, and Simon gives us a nuclear 
family that clearly has some protons miss¬ 
ing. Grandma Kurnitz (Irene Worth) is a 
fearsome German-Jewish tyrant who’s ter¬ 
rorized her children, now grown: Bella 
(Mercedes Ruehl) is a good-hearted soul 
who’s not right in the head. Gert (Lauren 
Klein) is so nervous that she sometimes 
forgets to stop talking when she inhales, so 
that her speech is punctuated by death 
rattles of fear. Eddie (Mark Blum) is panic 
stricken when he has to persuade Grandma 
to take in his young sons Jay (Jamie Marsh) 
and Arty (Danny Gerard) so that he can go 
off to a defense job. Only his brother Louie 
(Kevin Spacey), a small-time gangster, 
seems unafraid of Grandma. Or is he? 

Starting out bonkers in Yonkers, the 
family gradually deepens and darkens. 
These are all wounded human beings. 
Grandma, seemingly a monster of negativ¬ 


ity—unloving, unfeeling, uncaring—turns 
out to be the most deeply wounded of all. 
Simon even dares to associate her with the 
Holocaust, and succeeds. The showdown 
scenes between Bella and her mother are 
the strongest he’s ever written. 

Simon finds the right tones and rhythms 
for three generations, and they’re nailed 
down by his longtime director Gene Saks 
and an extraordinary ensemble. Worth 
and Ruehl dig deep and fly high. With her 


Looking deeper, seeing darker: Simon 


cane thumping as her voice 
fires rebuffs and reprimands, 
Worth embodies the casualties 
who’ve had the love battered 
out of them. Ruehl is piercingly 
funny and achingly tragic as 
Bella, who has a child’s mind in 
a woman’s body. This is Ameri¬ 
can acting at its best. 

Was there a Bella in Neil Si¬ 
mon’s life? Only inside Simon 
himself. Cheerfully he admits: 
"When Bella tells how the 
kids in school would yell 
at her, 'Hey Bella, the Lost and 
Found called. Come and get 
your brain,’ well, I’ve gone 
through periods like that, when 
I was totally disoriented. Dur- 
kima swum j n g thg wr iting I went through 
the same pain that Bella does.” One period 
of disorientation was the death of his first 
wife, Joan, from cancer at 39. "What that 
leaves you with is enormous guilt,” he says. 
This led to extensive psychoanalysis. "It 
never cured me of anything,” says Simon. 
"But it made me aware. Since I don’t have a 
formal education, that was my education.” 

But Simon’s informal education was 
even more important for his insight into a 
character like Grandma, who exerts such 
ruthless emotional control over her chil¬ 
dren. "My mother used to tie me into my 
high chair so I wouldn’t fall out,” he says. 
Many years later that feeling of constric¬ 
tion and control has led to a play in which a 
mother controls her daughter so that she 
won’t "fall out” into a world where she can 
be hurt by her emotional vulnerability. 

Recently remarried: In "Lost in Yonkers” Si¬ 
mon seems at 63 to confront his own vulner¬ 
abilities without skipping behind a screen 
of gags. He is divorced but friendly with his 
second wife, actress Marsha Mason, and he 
recently remarried his divorced third wife, 
Diane. "I’ve always learned more from the 
women in my life,” he says. "The fact that 
I’m not in analysis now means that I’m not 
emotionally troubled at all.” 

Perhaps it’s this sense of release that 
allows Simon, the legendary nice guy of the 
American theater, to insist that he’s not 
really that nice. "One of my friends said, 
'Neil is one of the nicest persons I’ve ever 
met and I hate him.’ I told him I was really a 
shit underneath. There’s a Jekyll and Hyde 
side to me. I’ve experimented with becom¬ 
ing irresponsible, morally and every other 
way. I wanted to see what’s on the other 
side.” Aha, let’s hear about these experi¬ 
ments. "Don’t ask for details,” says Simon. 
They may well show up in his future work. 
He says he wants to write about the period 
in his life when he was ill, confused, "too 
petrified to cross the street.” Maybe Simon 
is creating a new kind of comedy for our 
time of dislocation. 

Jack Kroll 
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Top Sugar Free 
Suisse Mocha Coffee 



and watch things 
warm up. 


90 calories per 6 oz. serving 

• 2 well-rounded tsp. General Foods® International 
Coffees Sugar Free Suisse Mocha 

• 1 tbsp. finely chopped Baker’s® semi-sweet chocolate 

• % cup boiling water 

• 2 tsp. thawed Cool Whip® Extra Creamy 
Whipped Topping 



with chilled, 
whipped topping 



Place Sugar Free Suisse Mocha coffee and chocolate in a cup, reserving some of the chocolate 
for garnish, if desired. Add boiling water; stir well. Top with whipped topping. Makes one serving. 



General Foods* International Coffees. 





AMWAY 

SALUTES 


The National Easter Seal Society 


/jl ach year, in every one of our 
if 50 states, the District of 
m y Columbia and Puerto Rico, the 
National Easter Seal Society 
helps children and adults with disabilities 
become as independent as they can be. 

Over one million people receive services 
each year. 

To do this, the Easter Seal Society 
depends upon people helping people; vol¬ 
unteers and trained staff creating a domino 
effect of the best kind. 

In Milanville, Pennsylvania, for instance, 
volunteer fundraisers Mary and Dan Bell 
organize an Easter Seal bowl-a-thon, asking 
friends, neighbors and business associates 
to pledge what they can for each pin that 
falls. As a result, a man with severe vision 
loss can be fitted for special glasses; an 
infant with disabilities can be enrolled in a 
stimulation program. 

In Alexandria, Virginia, Claudia and 
Angelo Nardone stage a community 
fundraising event and introduce the Easter 
Seal’s child and adult representative. Con¬ 
sequently, a 16-year-old gets a wheelchair 
and an architect with quadriplegia gets a 
computer-assisted design work station. 

In Kent, Washington, Beverly and Leif 
Johnson turn their Christmas office party 
into an Easter Seal party. As a result, during 
the summer, a bunch of energetic kids who 
happen to have disabilities climb trees and 
go Whitewater rafting. 

Easter Seals makes sure everyone bene¬ 
fits. Over 95 cents of every dollar goes back 
to the community that raised it via programs 
that address local needs. To smooth the 
way, Easter Seals created the innovative 
Model Programs Project to answer the 
varied and wide-ranging needs of commu¬ 
nities around the country. The common goal 
for each program is increased independence 
for its participants. 

Here’s an update on how Easter Seals-at 
the grassroots level-makes a day-to-day 
difference in the lives of men, women and 
children with disabilities: 


The Work Recovery Program helps 
injured workers return to their jobs quickly | 
or adapt to new positions. The program 
offers thorough physical-capacity evalua¬ 
tions, work conditioning, job development, 
job placement and follow-up services. 

The Head Injury Services Program 
provides long-term rehabilitation services 
for people who have sustained brain inju¬ 
ries. The program begins 12 months post 
trauma and seeks to return them to work- 
and to a more normal life. 

The Fun and Fitness Club is a weekly 
after-school program that provides thera¬ 
peutic fitness for children with learning dis¬ 
abilities in a community-based fitness 
center. 

The Watch Me Grow program follows 
children from birth to 3 years, then identi¬ 
fies, assesses and refers for treatment those 
who develop delays. This allows them to 
benefit from early intervention services. 

Farm Family Rehabilitation Man¬ 
agement (FaRM) returns injured agri¬ 
cultural workers (the National Safety 
Council cites farming as the most dan¬ 
gerous occupation in America) to their 
family farms, providing adaptive technolo¬ 
gies and equipment. 

Project Tech gives people with disabil¬ 
ities access to technology to meet their 
vocational, educational and personal needs. 
TechTalk, for example, provides voice syn¬ 
thesizers for children with severe communi¬ 
cation difficulties. 

Project Factory gives students 16 to 21 
years of age who have not been successful in 
traditional school settings, special education 
and hands-on training with industrial machin¬ 
ery in preparation for competitive employment. 

The bottom line is clear: People make the 
difference. And the Easter Seal Telethon to be 
held on March 2 and 3 gives us all a chance 
to help our neighbors, coast-to-coast. 

Amway is proud to list the Bells, the Nardones and the Johnsons 
among its independent distributors.. .and applauds their efforts 
on behalf of Easter Seals. This is the 30th feature in an Amway- 
sponsored series on Americans who are "quietly making a 



Bridget Houlihan of Denver, Colo¬ 
rado, is the 1991 National Easter 
Seal child. Bridget’s shown here in 
her mountaineering gear, which she 
uses each summer at the Colorado 
Easter Seal Society’s Rocky Moun¬ 
tain Village. This camp lets kids 
white-water raft, rope climb and 
just enjoy the great outdoors. 



Amway invites you to watch 
the National Easter Seal Telethon 
on March 2 and 3. 
















Georgia. 


\ome people are 
U as reliable as 
sunrise. You can see 
it in their smiles, 
feel it in their hand¬ 
shakes. You can tell 
their lives are fulfill¬ 
ing, their work is 
rewarding. These 
are Airway people. 
Hardworking Ameri¬ 
cans you can count 
on to give their best. 
Everyday. 


Amway and Its one million independent 
distributors market hundreds of diverse products 
and services, and thousands of catalog products 
to more than 40 countries and territories. For 
more information, call 1-800-544-7167. 


Amway 
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RUM 

BEATS 

VODKA 

TOA 

PULP 


We beat 'em, and we beat 'em at 
their best. We went to vodka's home 
field, their top ten markets. Then we 
went up against their number one selling 
vodka in a blind taste test. 

The results were decisive. The 
smooth taste of Puerto Rican rum and 
o.j. was preferred substantially over the 
traditional vodka screwdriver. 

So make your own taste test. And 
enjoy how well the lively character of 
Puerto Rican rum mixes with the 
refreshing taste of orange juice. 

A 

RUMS 

OF 

PUERTO 

RICO 























DANCE 

Sleeping 

Beauty 


Dame Margot Fonteyn, 
1919-1991 


The lady and the tiger: Her sizzling partnership with Nureyev became a ballet legend 


T he year was 1934 and 15-year-old Mar¬ 
garet Hookham of London was making 
her debut with the company that 
would become Britain’s Royal Ballet. She 
was a snowflake in "The Nutcracker.” Two 
years later she had become the company’s 
reigning ballerina, and her name, too, had 
metamorphosed: she was Margot Fonteyn. 
For millions of people around the world, her 
name came to symbolize classical ballet as 
we most often imagine it—though not the 
way we very often see it. Last week Fonteyn 
died of cancer in Panama, where she had 
lived on a cattle ranch with her late hus¬ 
band, Roberto Arias. She insisted on keep¬ 
ing her illness, that sign of mortal imperfec¬ 
tion, a secret from the public. 

Fonteyn’s long career was spurred by a 
touch of good fortune at two crucial mo¬ 
ments. The first came early on, when she 
was 17. The fledgling ballet company lost 
its principal ballerina, Alicia Markova, 
who went off to perform with her own 
troupe, and Fonteyn was given the great 
star’s place. It was a risky move on the part 
of Ninette de Valois, the visionary founder 
of the Royal, for Fonteyn was utterly un¬ 
known. She didn’t even have a chic Russian 
name to her credit. But the gamble paid off. 
As the Royal Ballet developed into one of 
the most important institutions of the bal¬ 
let world, Fonteyn’s reputation grew with 
it; for more than half a century, 
she was recognized as the 
Royal’s crown jewel. 

Fonteyn made all the ma¬ 
jor classical roles her own, 
and she became the favorite 
muse of British choreogra¬ 
pher Frederick Ashton, who 
created "Apparitions,” "Daph- 
nis and Chloe” and "Ondine” 
for her. His ballets—witty, 
literary, technically demand¬ 
ing and enormously sophisti¬ 
cated—brought out Fonteyn’s 
emotional depths as well as her 
classical refinement. She once 
said they were the ballets in 
which she was happiest. But the 
second stroke of good luck that 
moved her career to new 
heights was not a new role, it 
was a new partner. In 1961 Ru¬ 


dolf Nureyev defected from the Soviet 
Union; the next year he joined Fonteyn at 
Covent Garden in "Giselle.” Fonteyn was 
42, the epitome of British style at its most 
genteel and gently ravishing. Nureyev was 
23, a bold, unpredictable Russian romantic 
given to extravagant displays of gorgeous, 
sometimes ungainly, virtuosity. The audi¬ 
ence went mad, and one of the dance 
world’s legendary partnerships was born. 


Fonteyn and Nureyev danced together 
for the next 17 years, creating for a genera¬ 
tion of audiences an indelible theatrical 
experience. A 40-minute ovation greeted 
their debut in Kenneth MacMillan’s 
"Romeo and Juliet,” and the brief, explo¬ 
sive "Le Corsaire” pas de deux, with Nure¬ 
yev a dashing, smoldering slave and Fon¬ 
teyn his glittery love object, became a 
recurring popular triumph. 

Fonteyn used to say she 
would never retire, she would 
just slip away, and in a sense 
she did just that; well into her 
60s she appeared onstage and 
on television. She was onstage 
for the last time in 1986, when 
the Sadler’s Wells Royal Bal¬ 
let—a sister company to the 
Royal—performed in Miami. 
F onteyn agreed to play the non- 
dancing role of the Queen 
Mother in "The Sleeping Beau¬ 
ty”—a poignant coda to the 
many times she danced Prin¬ 
cess Aurora in the same ballet. 
Even in her 50s, Fonteyn would 
step onstage as Aurora, glance 
around the palace scene with 
joy and begin to dance. She was 
16. It was her birthday. Always. 

Laura Shapiro 


She always said she would just slip quietly away: In Panama, 1989 
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TRENDS 


Nightcrawling in 
Soho by the Sea 

For the young and the trendy, Miami Beach is hot 


T he view from the wraparound ter¬ 
race belongs on a postcard, with 
Ocean Drive and its art deco hotels 
lined up like neon ships pointed 
out into the palm trees and the 
night-black sea. Inside, the sprawling pent¬ 
house is pure music video, all cigarette 
smoke and booming hip-hop bass. It’s a 
Friday night in midwinter and the party 
of the week—featuring a dozen of New 
York’s finest drag queens, resplendent 
in towering Las Vegas headdresses, spike 
heels and satanic leers—is in full swing. 
Tara Shannon, an Elite model down from 
New York for a shoot, her third here 
since September, is amazed. "Where’s 
the war?” she asks. "Where’s the reces¬ 
sion?” Fashion designer Randolph Duke 
has just arrived for the weekend by limou¬ 
sine, after a show in Palm Beach. "I could 
have stayed, but it’s boring,” he shrugs, 


watching packs of partygoers elbow for 
the door and the night’s next stop, the 
cavernous dance club Warsaw. "This is 
our St-Tropez.” 

Miami Beach? Even at midday, even 
with the famous Florida sunshine stream¬ 
ing down, the locals are having trouble 
understanding what they’re seeing. One 
recent afternoon on Washington Ave¬ 
nue—arguably now the hippest stretch of 
shops, clubs and restaurants south of New 
York’s Canal Street and east of Melrose 
Avenue in L.A.—Dad-the-tourist in Ber¬ 
muda shorts and his kids do double takes 
as a pair of giddy drag queens in fake 
leopard tops, Riviera sunglasses and drop- 
dead minis canter by loaded down with 
shopping bags. Flattered by the attention, 
the transvestites blow kisses as they 
sweep away. "Nice, nice, those were some 
girls,” says a little old man with eyes 
clearly not what they once were, watching 
from across the street. "You wish you 
could be young again.” 

A movable fiesta: Which is exactly what has 
happened to Miami Beach. The onetime 
geriatric haven has become the setting for 
a never-ending movable fiesta. Three quar¬ 
ters of a century after Midwestern head¬ 
light-king Carl Fisher pumped ashore 3 
million cubic yards of muck to start "the 
most beautiful city in the world,” Miami 
Beach—or more specifically, the square 
mile of 1930s and ’40s art deco hotels 
and apartments usually known as South 
Beach—is having a riotous second coming 
of age. Signs of the revival are everywhere. 
Deadpan young artists sit in trendy restau¬ 
rants watching street-side fashion shoots. 
Hot little hotels have sprung up, as have 
uncountable clubs of the week; in some the 
music starts only at 4 a.m. The wide, white 
beach itself has gone unofficially topless. 
French and German tourists sip cham¬ 
pagne and pina coladas at white-clothed 
tables outside reclaimed crack houses. 
Blame party-set New Yorkers bored by 
the Caribbean, or sun-starved Europeans 
with cheap dollars to burn. This is down¬ 
town Manhattan with palm trees, a Soho 
by the sea. "Not even Los Angeles has this 
much real urban fabric—people living, 
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Sunny side of the street: Ladies 
lunching at Ocean Avenue cafe, the 
refurbished Park Central Hotel 


working, eating and playing all in the 
same place,” says Miami architect Andres 
Duany. "It’s fantastic what’s been hap¬ 
pening here.” 

At 2:30 in the morning on the side¬ 
walk outside Boomerang, the fashion 
crowd’s hangout of the minute, stands a 
nice kid with glasses still trying out a 
new name. Buck Lunch says he is 22 and 
drove over from Nacogdoches, Texas, nine 
months ago "because I want to be fa¬ 
mous.” He is wearing a coonskin cap and 
carrying a red-plaid lunch box. "The 
Beach is hot, and the Beach is cool,” he 
says. "And every week someone keeps 
turning up the volume.” 

They started at just about zero. Until its 
"rediscovery” in the mid-’80s, Miami 
Beach had gone about as far out of fashion 
as possible. It was old: the 1980 census 
ranked it with St. Petersburg as the wrin- 
kliest city in the nation—more than half 
of its 100,000 residents were over 65. 
Moreover, South Beach in particular was 
shockingly poor. Some 20,000 retirees 
were living out their golden years, the 
worst-off crowded four to a cheap hotel 
room, on social security, a lawn chair and 
a prayer. Rounding out the mix were sev¬ 
eral thousand of Cuba’s least desirable ex¬ 
criminals, who arrived with the April 
1980 Mariel boat lift and established a 
reign of terrifying robbery, drugs and 
murder that persisted through much of 
the decade. 

One person—a local art deco enthusiast 
named Barbara Baer Capitman—almost 


singlehandedly saved South Beach from 
the bulldozers. Capitman, who died last 
year at 69, formed the Miami Design 
Preservation League and had most of 
South Beach added to the National Regis¬ 
ter of Historic Places as the Art Deco Dis¬ 
trict, encompassing 800 buildings. This 
was a little pastel lie: the local style is 
actually a whimsical melange of Bauhaus 
and art moderne. But "art deco” sounded 
better to the public and the politicians 
whom she cajoled and sometimes sued un¬ 
til they agreed to a full architectural-pro¬ 
tection code. 

Trendy refugees began arriving around 
1985, just as South Beach was simulta¬ 
neously invaded by European high-fashion 
photographers in search of a fresh back¬ 
drop and dependably good year-round 
weather. Tony Goldman, owner of Greene 
Street Restaurant in Soho, found himself 
with an hour to kill on his way to 
the airport from Coconut Grove one after¬ 
noon. "I drove over the causeway, made 
the left turn off Fifth Street onto Ocean 
Drive, and fell in love,” recalls Goldman, 
who bought his first hotel in December 
1985, then 14 other properties in 1986. 
Restaurateur Gary Farmer, a veteran of 
Odeon and Indochine in New York, 
opened the Strand, now the local land¬ 
mark dinner spot, in December 1986. It 
didn’t hurt that real-estate prices were 
ridiculously low by New York standards: 
$400,000 bought a 45-room oceanfront ho¬ 
tel. Even today, redone deco apartments 
in fashionable Flamingo Park can be had 
for $40,000—a fact not lost on a more seri¬ 
ous crowd of New York weekenders, who 
fly in on air fares that have dipped as low 
as $138 round trip. 

Starting over: New York gallery own¬ 
er Robert Miller came down because "one 
of our artists, Roberto Suarez, had taken 
a storefront on Washington Avenue and 
was living and painting there.” Two years 
ago he saw his spectacular ocean-view 
apartment and bought it on the spot. 

Since then, the terminally hip in Miami 
have developed a food chain of their own. 
"The models bring in the Eurotrash, the 
playboys,” says Luis Canales, who runs 
the fashionable South Beach piano bar 
Semper’s. "And the playboys in turn at¬ 
tract older women with money. But the 
real party crowd goes wherever they hear 
it’s happening next, and right now it’s Mi¬ 
ami Beach.” How long it will last is any¬ 
body’s guess, but some of the recent arriv¬ 
als are settling in for the duration. "I had 
a house in Bridgehampton, a really lovely 
place, but the Hamptons changed in ways 
I wasn’t crazy about,” says New York de¬ 
signer and food writer Lee Bailey. "This is 
a place that’s starting over. And it should 
last in its present condition at least as long 
as I will.” 

Spencer Reiss inMiamiBeach 
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The Boston Celtics are 
back on top in the NBA 


I 16 championship banners and 16 re¬ 
tired uniforms, sweetly emblematic of the 
most successful team in professional sports 
history, the Boston Celtics. The Celtics vir¬ 
tually swept the ’60s, winning nine Nation¬ 
al Basketball Association titles, and they 
were one of only two teams to win multiple 
crowns in the ’70s. In the ’80s, they reached 
the finals five times, adding three more 
championships. 

Of late, that has seemed so much ancient 
history. Going into this season, Boston 
hadn’t won a title in five years nor reached 
the championship round in four. Those 
nerdy black high-top sneakers that are a 
Celtics trademark seemed appropriate for 
a bunch of guys who, for the past two sea¬ 
sons, couldn’t get a date to the second round 
of the playoffs. With the same three aging 
stars who had anchored the club since 
1980—Larry Bird, 34, Kevin McHale, 33, 
and Robert Parish, at 37 the oldest player 
in the NBA—prospects appeared dismal. 

•Absolutely amazing’: What a 
breathtaking difference half a 
season makes. As the NBA 
heads into the stretch run, the 
Celtics, to the surprise of almost 
all the experts, are back atop 
the Eastern Conference—and 
they seem likely to challenge 
preseason favorites Detroit, 

Portland (Ore.), Los Angeles 
and Chicago for the champion¬ 
ship. By last Saturday, Boston 
had compiled a record of 40 wins 
against only 13 losses—and 
opened a cushy double-digit 
game lead in the divisional 
standings over Philadelphia. 

Phoenix Suns president Jerry 
Colangelo calls the current 
Celtics "an absolutely amazing 
job of restructuring.” Even 
those accustomed to Celtic suc¬ 
cess are stunned. "Never in 
my wildest imagination did I 
think anything like this was 
possible,” says Boston Globe 
columnist Bob Ryan, who has 
chronicled the team for two dec¬ 
ades. "I thought we would have 


)B LEVEKONE—CHARLO 


Dunks for the memories: Brown goes to the hoop 


to wait for a whole new Celtic generation.” 

The 1990-91 Celtics are something of a 
new generation: three familiar faces and 
four pairs of swift, young legs. The newcom¬ 
ers include Reggie Lewis, 25, whose Reebok 
commercial is testament to his imminent 
stardom; Brian Shaw, 24, who returned 
from a one-year sabbatical in Italy; Kevin 
Gamble, 25, a seldom-used scrub turned 
starter who is second in the league in shoot¬ 
ing accuracy, and Dee Brown, 22, a 6-foot-l 


rookie who punctuated this 
, flashier era by becoming 
first Celtic ever to enter 
the NBA All-Star slam-dunk 
competition, and then win the 
contest. 

At bottom, though, this ver¬ 
sion of the Celtics is decided¬ 
ly traditional. It emphasizes 
the same team basketball ap¬ 
proach Boston has employed 
since Red Auerbach and Bill 
Russell launched the dynasty 
in 1956. No Celtic is among the 
league’s top 25 scorers, but six 
Celts average between 14 and 
20 points a game. Rookie coach 
Chris Ford has abandoned the 
slow grind-and-bang offense of 
recent vintage and resurrected 
the running game Boston pat¬ 
ented, but later ceded to the ri¬ 
val Los Angeles Lakers. 

Boston’s somewhat jaded 
fans are not given to rendering 
their judgments at midseason. 
"Championships are the only 
measuring stick here,” says 
coach Ford, who won a ring as a player with 
Boston in 1981. Veteran Celtics watchers 
believe this team does have the mettle to 
still be playing well into baseball season. 
Ex-Celtic star and coach Tommy Heinsohn, 
now the team’s TV broadcaster, says Bos¬ 
ton boasts the right combination of speed 
and size—he calls them the "zips” and the 
"zaps”—to win it all. Meanwhile, up in the 
rafters, even the ghosts are agog. 
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First Aid for Kids’ Fears About War 

through Workman Publish- j children’s fears. For exam- 


O ne girl refused to board 
her school bus because she 
was afraid of terrorists. An¬ 
other child worried that his 
parents had been sent to the 
gulf when they were late get¬ 
ting home from work. They 
are just two of thousands of | from military family support 


ing. Proceeds from the $5.95 
book will go to the American 
Red Cross and the institute. 

Even before the fighting 
started, McNaught says, her 
group was flooded with calls 


American children who have 
suffered severe anxiety since 
the start of the war, says De¬ 
nise McNaught of the Nation¬ 
al Childhood Grief Institute 
in Minneapolis. 

In early January the non¬ 
profit institute put together 
a stress-management work¬ 
book for kids. "My Desert 
Storm Workbook” is now be¬ 
ing distributed nationally 


groups as well as other par¬ 
ents and school officials; 
Workman says it already has 
orders for 120,000 copies. The 
institute normally runs ther¬ 
apy sessions for children 
whose parents have died or 
divorced, but since Jan. 16, 
war anxiety has been at the 
top of its agenda. 

The workbook exercises 
are aimed at drawing out 


pie, one page has eight 
circles. Kids are supposed 
to draw faces in them that 
reflect their emotions about 
the war. On another page, 
youngsters draw two self- 
portraits—one showing how 
they look on the outside 
and the other, how they look 
on the inside. McNaught 
says the exercises should 
also let kids know that their 
opinions matter. That’s why 
she included blank form 
letters kids can send to 
President Bush and Saddam 
Hussein. Says McNaught: 
"It’s emotional first aid for 
children.” 
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She mates it look effortless. 

Reflecting the thousands of hours she’s practiced and 
honed her skills, until every muscle responds in unison 
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to the command for perfection. It is this dedication, this 
courage to face competition boldly and without compromise, 
that has inspired Phillips Petroleum to proudly sponsor 
United States Swimming since 1973. 

And we’ll be national sponsor for years to come. 
Because we believe that with every leap of grace and form, 
we are watching the future of our nation take shape. 

PHILUPS PETROLEUM COMPANY© 


For more information on how you can help these athletes, please write to: Executive Director, United States Swimming, 1750 East Boulder Street, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 80909. 







Chipping Away 
at Saddam 

Does Saddam Hussein tee 
you off? Now you can do the 
same to him. Thanks to the 
capitalist spirit that made this 
country great, the Bully of 
Baghdad’s face has been im¬ 
printed on golf balls—and en¬ 
trepreneur Mike O’Shea of 
Plymouth, Mich., has sold 
8,200 dozen in the first month. 
O’Shea thinks people like 
them because "there’s no real 
violent connotations there.” 

It depends on the strength of 
your drive, but there’s no bet¬ 
ter way to say, "In your face.” 



Capitalist spirit: O’Shea 



NICK ELGAR—LONDON FEATURES 

Hard to hear: Dylan, Nicholson 


Solid Grammy 
for Gold 


Julie Gold wrote "From a 
Distance” five years ago— 
which makes it almost a gold¬ 
en oldie in the fast-moving mu¬ 
sic world. But this was the 
year Bette Midler brought it to 
popular attention—and since 
the Grammys are about popu¬ 
lar attention, Gold now has a 
Grammy. She also has the 
hearts and minds of war-anx¬ 
ious Americans. For them, the 
ballad about how we tend to 


SONIA MOSKOWITZ 

Keeping perspective: Gold 

lose perspective on the truth 
has become an anthem. Gold 
understands the song’s reso¬ 
nance today, but says, "Sadly, 

I it’s applicable every day.” 


Fond a Ted 

See Ted win an award. See 
Jane gaze on lovingly. Turner 
and Fonda were in New York 
City last week so he could pick 
up a lifetime achievement 
award from the National Acad¬ 
emy of Television Arts and 
Sciences. The happy couple 
hasn’t set a wedding date yet, 
but Jane has been sporting an 
opal and diamond ring on her 
left hand since December. 

Happy couple: Turner and Fonda 

SONIA MOSKOWITZ 



TRANSITION 


BOUNCED: Actress Vanessa 
Redgrave, 54; from a starring 
role in the American tour of 
last year’s Broadway hit "Let- 
tice and Lovage,” Feb. 18. Tour 
organizers decided Red¬ 
grave’s left-wing statements 
against the war in the gulf 
would jeopardize the success of 
the show. In January, she was 
t quoted as saying that "we must 
I unconditionally defend Iraq 
against American, British or Is¬ 
raeli troops.” 

ELECTED: Former Los Angeles 
I city councilwoman Gloria Molina, 
42; to the Los Angeles County 
Board of Supervisors, in Los 
Angeles, Feb. 19. The first 
Hispanic elected to the board in 
1 more than a century, Molina 
j takes on a job created after a 
federal judge ruled last June 
that the board had illegally 
drawn up the county’s dis- 
| tricts to prevent the election of 
I a Hispanic representative. 

DELIVERED: The long-awaited 
| manuscript for "Scarlett: The 
Sequel to Margaret Mitchell’s 
| 'Gone With the Wind’ ”; by his¬ 
torical novelist Alexandra 
Ripley, in New York, Feb. 19. 

DIED: Prolific travel-guide au- 
: thor Eugene Fodor, 85; of a brain 
tumor, in Torrington, Conn., 
Feb. 18. In all of his books, Fo¬ 
dor made a specialty of includ¬ 
ing the "human element” he 
I thought was lacking in other 
travel guidebooks. 

Gregory D. Levey, 30; after he set 
himself on fire to protest the 
war in the Persian Gulf, in 
Amherst, Mass., Feb. 18. He 
was the son of Robert Levey, 
restaurant critic for The Bos¬ 
ton Globe, and stepson of 
I Globe columnist Ellen 
Goodman. 

Richard Englund, 59, director of 
the Joffrey II Dancers; of can¬ 
cer, in New York City, Feb. 15. 

; Englund choreographed for 
i many regional groups as well 
I as for the Jacob’s Pillow Dance 
Festival and the American 
Dance Festival. 
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The Many Faces 
of Gorbachev 



He’s not Thomas 
Jefferson—or 
Saddam Hussein. 
But we still try to 
reduce his story to 
a simple movie plot. 


S ometimes it seems as if people in this country are 
having a collective nervous breakdown over Mikhail 
Gorbachev—darting mood swings, manias, phobias, 
embarrassingly gooey periods of infatuation. What 
is notable is that these contradictory feelings are 
found in the same people on different days, and the role of the 
Soviet president in the past few weeks on gulf questions has 
accelerated the flip-flopping and deepened the perplexity. Is 
he good or is he bad? Is he our friend or is he our enemy? The 
right answer—in some things, one; in some things, the oth¬ 
er—doesn’t seem to occur to people. They keep probing, as if 
one more episode or bit of information would finally unearth 
the clear, immutable truth. We want it one way or the other, 
an identifiable character, a coherent plot and a morally 
understandable and satisfying, once-and-for-all conclusion— 
just like it is in the other movies. 

We do receive the news in these oddly cinematic ways. 
Among all the complaints you hear these days about the 
crimes of the media, it seems to me the critics miss the big one. 
It is that especially TV, but also we of the print press, tend 
to reduce mess and complexity and ambiguity to a simple 
story line that doesn’t reflect reality so much as it distorts it. 
And to the extent that we in the media do not leave things out 
in order to present what we regard as an internally consistent 
portrait of this leader or that, our readers and viewers do the 
job for us. Faced with evidence of (at least) two different 
natures in a man like Gorbachev or with interests that 
sometimes do and usually don’t coincide with ours, one side 
will argue the bad points and the other the good ones in a fu¬ 
tile attempt to establish decisively which kind of animal he is. 

The acute, outspoken Andrei Sakharov got it right early 
and tried to tell us. In the period of maximum, uncritical gush 
about Gorbachev, Sakharov was the first one I remember to 
point out harshly that much as everyone should be grateful 
that the Kremlin leader was trying to create, or at least 
permit, a more open, democratic order in the Soviet Union, he 
was doing it by diktat, by utterly highhanded, undemocratic 
means. Sakharov knew and said that this boded ill for the 
country. He also knew that Gorbachev had (by these same 
highhanded methods) undone a lot of the most repressive 
features of the encrusted Soviet communist system. He knew 
this personal audacity and arrogant self-assurance had 
wrought certain huge benefits for the society, including the 
famous phone call to and release of Sakharov, so long an ob¬ 
ject of vile persecution by the KGB and the party leadership. 

While Sakharov was able to keep these two jostling 
thoughts in his mind at the same time and to perceive the 


mixed nature of both Gorbachev the man and his handiwork, 
in this country we just kept having a tiresome argument. It 
was, in the first instance between those who thought the 
Soviet general secretary was God and those who thought he 
was a total fake, Brezhnev with a human face. The reforms 
were seen by one side as a total sham, a kind of Potemkin- 
village fagade intended to deceive us; they were seen by the 
other as evidence that the whole decades-long conflict be¬ 
tween our countries and our political values and systems had 
been miraculously— pouf!—made to disappear. 

The eventual dismantling of the Soviets’ Central European 
empire and a number of truly dramatic reversals on political 
spbqch, the practice of religion, the primacy of the Communist 
Party and so on were taken as proof of the good-guy reading. 
The subsequent clamping down on the Baltics and the Soviet 
republics, accompanied by the bullying reassertion of police 
and military power, has reinforced the original skeptics in the 
belief that they were right all along. It has correspondingly 
undermined the uncritical good-guy set in its belief that we 
had in fact reached the golden, glorious end of the movie, the 
moment when the sun breaks through and beams down on the 
happy resolution of all evil and sorrow. 

Little dramas: I don’t know why the current incarnation of 
Gorbachev in all its contradiction and wobble can’t simply be 
seen as the persona of a tough, ambitious, ruthless, clever, 
realistic and occasionally wise politician who is trying to 
survive and to impose his will on a crumbling, fractious 
society. He was never going to be Thomas Jefferson, and he 
is not Saddam Hussein either. Nor should we have expect¬ 
ed, which we always do, that the plot was going to be 
straight, a kind of linear progression from point A (commu¬ 
nist tyranny) to point B (white-hats versus black-hats party 
struggle) to point C (good guys win). The counterstruggle now 
going on was inevitable—only the matter of which elements 
in it prevail in time is not. 

What bothers me about the journalistic tendency to reduce 
unmanageable reality to self-contained, movielike little 
dramas is not just that we falsify when we do this. It is also 
that we really miss the good story. The Gorbachev of the 
present internal Soviet turmoil is immensely more interest¬ 
ing and instructive to follow than either the simple fraud or 
the simple saint of argument. Trying to figure him out also 
reveals much more about the true nature of the communist 
social and political structure after 70 years than does re¬ 
porting on him as if he were some one-dimensional charac¬ 
ter in a 20th-century morality play. 

This is surely also the case with Gorbachev’s complicated, 

: frequently infuriating role in the gulf crisis. People are 
occasionally writing about him in this situation as if he had 
betrayed us by not sticking with us as an advocate of United 
States interests. But this country’s interests were never 
identical with the Soviets’ in this conflict, any more than 
he and Bush were working toward the same goals. What 
was helpful was that at some point those interests did 
intersect and both men were, I think, very skillful in trying 
to manipulate this set of common concerns to their own— 
and their country’s—advantage. George Bush was able to 
pursue his policy largely because Mikhail Gorbachev made 
it possible for him to do so. In the later stages especially, 
Gorbachev put on a lot of heat to see the crisis end in a way 
that would serve the Soviets’ pure political purpose. 
Through it all, he and Bush teetered back and forth be¬ 
tween conflict and consensus. 

I would guess that the memoirs of this relationship in this 
time are going to be incredibly gripping political literature, 
at least if those in the know write them honestly. I would also 
bet they won’t have a good-guy or bad-guy Gorbachev and 
that they won’t remind you of any movie you ever saw. 
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The transfer of accurate, organ¬ 
ized information. In every venue, it 
is the power to motivate essential 
action. 

At GTE, we make sure that 
power is at hand. When you need it. 




Where you need it. 

For example, GTE Directories 
Corporation publishes 1,100 
different telephone information 
directories worldwide, in 7 
languages, with a total circulation 


of over 52 million. Necessary 
information. Emergency informa¬ 
tion. Available information. 

Information. It gives you the power 
you need to direct your own destiny. 

And at GTE, the power is on. 
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ACCESSIBLE INFORMATION. THE 
POWER TO MOVE A SOCIETY. 
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